

















SERIOUS PROBLEMS LIE AHEAD FOR COLLEGES AND 
universities in their relationships with the federal 
government because of attacks directed at us by 
competitive private enterprise and by tax associa- 
tions. It appears that some of our institutions al- 
legedly are developing investment practices to in- 
crease income by the evident avoidance of federal 
taxation. 

Attack is directed particularly at two types of 
investment. First is the outright purchase of pri- 
vate industrial corporations by or on behalf of an 
educational institution; this immediately changes 
the purchased corporation to a nonprofit corpora- 
tion or educational foundation, thus saving the 
income taxes normally due the federal govern- 
ment on the profits of such an enterprise. The en- 
terprise, of course, usually operates under its 
original management, and its ownership is fre- 
quently represented much more largely by bor- 
rowed money to be repaid out of income tax sav- 
ings than by any outright contribution or invest- 
ment for the institution. My opinion is that such 
practice is entirely legal, but 1 question whether it 
is in true harmony with the intent of Congress or 
of the people in granting tax immunity to educa- 
tional institutions and to nonprofit foundations or- 
ganized for the purpose of supporting education. 

A second type of investment under criticism by 
so-called tax associations and others is that which 
obtains when the entire real property of a chain 
store system, for example, has been acquired as an 
endowment investment, the property thus pur- 
chased being leased back to the operating corpora- 
tion from which it was purchased at a lease rental 
sufficient to amortize the cost at a much more 
rapid rate than would be the case were deprecia- 
tion only to be allowed as a deduction from in- 
come. Thus the user of the property is able to off- 
set income and to reduce income taxes to a much 
greater extent during the same term of years, during 
which the property is in essence repurchased under 
a lease plan, than would have been the case via the 
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depreciation route. I am not certain that this practice 
is as reasonably questioned as may be the auxiliary 
foundation practice mentioned above. 

A third attack in this area of taxation has been 
made at the federal level because of the very rapid 
development of affiliated so-called research foun- 
dations through which many colleges and universi- 
ties are endeavoring to obtain large sums of money 
from industries and other sources for the purpose 
of carrying on research and of expanding the ac- 
tivities of the sponsoring educational institution. 
Since the added research increases the volume of 
activity within an institution and thus spreads in- 
direct cost over a wider base, the private research 
laboratories allege that contracting for and con- 
ducting such research is unfair competition—in 
reality, a commercial enterprise—and therefore 
should be subject to the same governmental inter- 
ferences and taxations as private enterprise. This 
is a bitter feud and one about which educational 
institutions have just heard the beginning. There 
are arguments on both sides. 

These problems, therefore, make it clear that 
when we attempt to strain the limits of reasonable- 
ness in our efforts either to sustain ourselves or to 
expand, we expose ourselves to the possible fed- 
eral intervention by the tax collector who may, if 
we are not alert, become the final authority in de- 
termining what activities are educational and 
therefore untaxed and what activities are not edu- 
cational and therefore subject to tax. 

It will be a sad day for higher education and 
for the future of this land if educators in their 
extreme necessity for financial support indulge in 
practices that will convince the American people 
that a federal taxing authority needs the power to 
enter upon the premises and to determine by its ap- 
praisal of our operations which are educational 
and which are not. It is in a manner such as this 
that educational leadership may be forced to give 
way to political leadership, difficult on a local 
level but ruinous on the federal level. 
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Looking 


No Single Voice 


Ir TOOK WorLp War II TO SHAKE THE UNITED 
States out of isolationism and to confront it with the 
responsibility of intelligent participation in world 
affairs. In higher education the problems arising out 
of that war are forcing business officers to review 
their own responsibilities for providing intelligent 
leadership. 

The history of the various regional associations of 
business officers records many years of successful at- 
tention to problems peculiar to the regions involved. 
World War II demonstrated, however, that regional 
associations are a comfortable anachronism, not fully 
effective in tackling the fiscal problems of higher 
education. Only the National Association of Educa- 
tional Buyers, formerly the E.B.A., was able to move 
with alacrity in meeting college and university prob- 
lems on a national basis. This organization was of 
genuine aid in providing institutions with current in- 
formation on priorities, war surplus acquisition, and 
a host of similar problems. 

The chief business officer on campus soon found 
that he had no national spokesman. Special war- 
time emergency committees were appointed to handle 
contract details of training programs for the armed 
services; a postwar national committee was named 
to represent colleges in setting up the veterans’ educa- 
tional program following Congressional approval of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. The federal government 
could turn to no single national organization of busi- 
ness officers to achieve a standardized approach 
to the problem. At best, federal action is inclined 
to be slow and cluttered with tape that is red; lack 
of a national organization of college business officers 
was a second deterrent to speedy action. 

Within recent months the need for the national co- 
hesiveness of college business officers has become 
more apparent. An increasing number of veterans’ 
eligibility expirations raises the question as to 
whether the colleges or the government should pro- 
vide loans for the thousands of students who may be 
unable to complete their educational programs. Re- 
cently Congressional committees have attacked the 
tax exemption status of colleges and universities. 
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Forward 


Also on the current agenda is the matter of estab- 
lishing proper contract relationships between the 
federal government and the colleges and universities 
for the conduct and promotion of research. There is 
no absence of problems involving fiscal policies, but 
there is a decided lack of united action as business 
officers face those problems. 

At its annual meeting in Birmingham, the South- 
ern Association of College and University Business 
Officers unanimously adopted a resolution urging a 
federation of the five regional associations. The 
Central and Western associations are planning to 
hold their annual meetings jointly in 1949. At the 
recent convention of the National Association of 
Educational Buyers in Columbus, Dr. Joka Dale 
Russell, chief of the Division of Higher Education, 
U.S. Office of Eduation, made a strong plea for a 
national association both to promote efficiency in 
federal relations and to establish the professional 
status of the business officer. It’s a serious commen- 
tary that no business officer was represented-on the 
President's Commission on Higher Education. Such 
participation might have made the commission's re- 
port closer to the plane of realism and less inclined 
to discuss objectives in terms of wish fulfillment. 

Some members of regional associations feel that 
their groups would be weakened by participation in 
a national association. The experience of the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Buyers is precisely 
the opposite. Regional sections of the N.A.E.B. re- 
port that activity is more enthusiastic than ever be- 
fore. 

Critics of a national association assert that state 
supported institutions and privately supported col- 
leges do not have common problems, particularly in 
regard to endowments. The actual situation is that 
many state universities have endowments from pri- 
vate sources which considerably exceed the endow- 
ments of many private institutions—and are thor- 
oughly appreciative of endowment problems. 

If the business officer wants to be recognized as a 
professional man, he will have to have a national 
voice. Without a national voice, his professional 
immaturity is well demonstrated. 
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REGISTRATION FORMS 


REGISTRATION FORMS IN MOST EDUCA- 
tional institutions tend to be compli- 
cated and elaborate. The form in use 
by the extension division of the Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology was no 
exception to this rule. As enrollment 
increased, it was necessary to furnish 
registration data to more and more de- 
partments. This resulted in increasing 
the number of parts of the form and in 
further aggravating the problem. Stu- 
dents and faculty alike complained 
about the excessive time required to 
fill it out. 

The 8 by 11 inch master registration 
form which had been in use many years 
included seven cards separated by per- 
forations. The student was required to 
write his name seven times and to enter 
other pertinent data on all of the cards. 

This combination form was all in- 
clusive. It was made up of a card for 
the extension office (the equivalent of 
a registrar's card), a card for the de- 
partmental counselor, a controller's 
card, an alphabetical file card for the 
extension office, a student's receipt, and 
two instructor's cards for admission to 
two classes. If third or fourth classes 
were added, additional instructor's cards 
had to be filled out. It took the average 
student approximately nine minutes to 
fill out the complete form. 

The master record cards for the ex- 
tension office and controller were 4 by 
5% inches. The alphabetical file card 
and the counselor's card were sub- 
standard in size, which was undesirable. 
It was first thought that this general 
form could be simplified by eliminating 
some of the information included. Care- 
ful analysis disclosed, however, that 
elimination of items, however ruthless, 
would only effect a minor simplification. 


DEVELOPING NEW FORM 


For a long time it had been known 
that triplicate and quadruplicate forms 
with one-time carbons might be used. 
The use of these forms involved what 
appeared to be two undesirable alter- 
natives: (1) the use of carbon copies 
for permanent records and (2) the 
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necessity of adding considerable clerical 
work to copy the information from car- 
bon forms to permanent record cards. 
Neither seemed satisfactory. Even so, 
it was decided to investigate the prob- 
lem thoroughly. 

A representative of a firm specializ- 
ing in business forms investigated the 
use of these forms by educational in- 
stitutions but found nothing that was 
applicable. He reported that many busi- 
ness firms kept forms with durable car- 
bon impressions as permanent records. 
So it was decided to develop an experi- 
mental form. 

First. it was agreed to limit each copy 
of the master form to two sections in 
order to reduce to a minimum the 
amount of writing to be done bv each 
registrant. Second, it was decided to 
make each of these sections 4 by 5% 
inches in order to conform to the re- 
quirements of the established filing 
evetem. Third, in order to provide a 
minimum of seven distinct forms after 
separating the master, it was decided 
to use a quadruplicate master form 
giving eight distinct forms, or one more 
than the old card system. The eighth 
form was designed as an employer's 
copy so that a file of students by em- 
plovers could he formed anicklv 

The first and second copies at the top 
of the form were planned as 15 Ib. bond 
paper. The use of 110 Ib. index bristol 
cardboard was decided upon for the 
fourth or bottom copy, which was in- 
tended to serve, when separated, as two 
permanent record cards. The third copy 
was to be a little heavier than the bond 
paper. for semipermanent record cards, 
but later this proved to be a mistake. 

The form was arranged with 
the stub, which holds the form to- 
gether, on the right-hand end with 
perforations between the two sections 
and between the stub and the right- 
hand section. The left-hand section in- 
cluded general information of value to 


the instructors, counselors and the ex. 
tension office. 

In order, from top to bottom, were 
two instructor's copies, one for each of 
two courses, a counselor's copy, and the 
extension office copy. The right-hand 
section of the form included, from top 
to bottom, a student's receipt, an alpha- 
betical file copy, an employer's copy, 
and the controller's copy. 

The upper part of each of the copies, 
including all of the information to be 
filled in by the student, was printed in 
black. The lower part of each copy, in- 
cluding all information to be filled out 
by members of the staff, was printed in 
red. Boxes were provided in the upper 
right-hand corner of each of the sections 
for information to be entered about 
veterans. The section in which the ex- 
tension office copy would be located 
also included a box at the lower right- 
hand corner for any special comments 
that might be required. 


EXPERIMENTAL FORMS IN USE 


The experimental forms arrived in 
time for registration in the fall of 
1946. There was a line of students about 
a block and a half long waiting to 
register the first night. With the old 
form, at least two-thirds of those stu- 
dents would have had to come back an- 
other night to complete registration. 
With the new form, all of them were 
counseled and enrolled within a two 
and a half hour period. Only a few of 
them had to spend more than half an 
hour to complete their registration. The 
approximate time for filling out the 
new form proved to be an average of 
two minutes, as against nine minutes 
average on the older form. 

Beyond the slightest doubt, the major 
objective of the new experimental form 
had been achieved, that is, a tremendous 
saving in the time required by the 
student to fill out the form. 

Some operational defects arose, how- 
ever. Registration clerks had been im 
structed to impress upon students the 
necessity for bearing down hard with 
their pencils when filling out the form. 
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Even so, at least half of the fourth 
copies, which were to be permanent 
records, were barely legible. The im- 
mediate solution to this problem in- 
volved retracing. 

Another problem presented itself 
when the completed and approved 
forms were presented to the cashier by 
the student. The cashier separated the 
forms, giving the student his receipt 
and the instructor's copies. This was 
done by bending the form at the stub 
perforation and then tearing at the 
perforation to separate the copies from 
the stub. The two sections were then 
separated similarly. The carbon re- 
mained attached to the stub and was dis- 
carded with it. 

Four copies for various purposes 
were then forwarded to the extension 
office by the cashier. Two of these 
copies were in the right-hand section 
of the form and two were in the left- 
hand section. It was difficult to keep 
all of the copies for one student to- 
gether, with the result that the exten- 
sion office staff had to sort and group 
the four copies to be sure they were all 
on hand. This involved considerable 
extra work and delayed distribution 
and filing. 


IMPROVING NEW FORM 

In view of these problems, it was 
decided further to improve the master 
form. These steps were taken: 

l. The third copy, which had been 
very light card stock and had proved 
too heavy to imprint through to the 
fourth copy satisfactorily, was changed 


to 15 lb. bond paper. 
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2. The best grade of carbon obtain- 


able was used. 

3. The sections were rearranged so 
that all of the copies that were to be 
forwarded to the extension office were 
grouped together. In order to accom- 
plish this, it was necessary to change the 
stub to the left. 


4. The form was assembled so that 
the cashier, instead of separating at the 
stub, could separate between the sec- 
tions,* removing the copies to be given 
to the student and to be retained by her 
from the other part of the form. 


After the cashier removed the car- 
bons (a simple pulling operation) there 
was left a four-part form still attached 
to a stub as a unit to be forwarded to 
the extension office. This office chen re- 
ceived in effect a four-part book, which 
could be separated as necessary. This 
eliminated the necessity for sorting, 
grouping and verifying. 


FORM SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


This latest form was used for registra- 
tion in the fall of 1947 and has proved 
to be eminently satisfactory. Virtually 
all of the problems encountered at first 
have been solved. Occasionally a fourth 
copy is still barely legible and has to be 
retraced, but this happens rarely. 

Each of the four copies on the left- 
hand section, to which the stub is at- 
tached, includes the same information, 
the only difference being that the form 
is identified by printed titles in the 


*Since the student's receipt is not given to 
veterans, it is forwarded to the Veterans’ 
Affairs Office to form a veterans’ file. 


lower left-hand corner such as “alpha- 
betical file” for the first copy and 
“counselor's copy” for the second one. 
The right-hand copies are identical with 
each other, except again for their identi- 
fication title. The back of the card used 
as the extension office copy is designed 
to serve as a permanent record of 
courses, grades and attendance, but the 
material printed on the back of this one 
card is not duplicated on the other cards. 

Students, counselors, the controller 
and other faculty and staff members who 
use the form are enthusiastic about it 
and look upon it as a major step toward 
simplification of the registration 
process. 

The results of the use of the new 
form are: 

1. A tremendous saving of time has 
been effected with a corresponding 
easing of the registration burden on 
both faculty and students. 

2. All of the forms are standard size, 
making it possible for counselors, in- 
structors and others to have the vital 
information they desire without requir- 
ing the student to fill in this informa- 
tion in several places. 

3. Owing to the use of carbons, the 
time required to process the forms by 
fee clerks and cashiers has been greatly 
reduced. 

4. An additional copy for use in a 
file by employers has been made im- 
mediately available, eliminating the 
necessity for copying cards for this pur- 
pose from another file. 

The new streamlined forms cost about 
3 cents each. In view of the tremendous 
saving of administrative, clerical and 
student time and temper, this cost is 
indeed moderate. 








GRINNELL'S 


GRINNELL COLLEGE HAS OPERATED 
with a “fund” accounting system, since 
1942. It was believed that the primary 
objectives of accounting for endowed 
service institutions, such as the college, 
were the preservation of the integrity 
of endowments and the effective con- 
trol of operating costs. It was felt that 
this could be accomplished only by 
means of a fund system. 

In brief, the college ledgers are di- 
vided into five sections or funds, or 
complete sets of books. These sections, 
although mentioned in a general ledger, 
are self-balancing within themselves. 
They exist as separate accounting en- 
tities. Although transfers can be made 
between funds, no interfund borrowing 
is permitted, even for temporary con- 
tingencies. The funds are set up under 
the following general titles: current, 
endowment, plant, student loan, and 
agency. 

The current funds section handles 
all general operating accounts. In this 
section the receipts are from student 
fees, the distribution of the prior year's 
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endowment earnings, the departmental 
incomes, and gifts. 

Student fees are assessed each semes- 
ter. Endowment revenue comes from 
endowment funds that have been desig- 
nated for professorships, library, special 
trusts, and general purposes. Depart- 
mental income originates out of opera- 
tion of the college bookstore, laundry, 
service bureau (which handles all 
mimeographing and photostating ) , and 
other departments that have receipts. 

The expenditures in the current 
funds section cover those for instruc- 
tional and administrative salaries; in- 
structional and administrative supplies, 
expenses and equipment, and divisional 
assistants; general operating expenses. 
This section is balanced by a surplus or 
deficit for the year. 

Endowment funds consist of farm 
properties (located in Iowa, South 


Dakota and. Minnesota), city real 
estate, stocks, bonds and the college 
housing units. Grinnell College has 
two extensive housing units, the men’s 
dormitories and the women’s quad- 
rangle, which constitute a large element 
of endowment. The original buildings 
were erected in 1916, and the newest 
and final addition to the women’s quad- 
rangle was completed in 1947. One 
projected addition to the men’s dormi- 
tories will complete that unit. During 
the last year, ten additional residences 
for faculty use were added to the city 
real estate. Liabilities of the endowment 
funds section are mortgages of proper- 
ties, reserves for depreciation, and the 
fund balance. 

Plant funds cover the investment on 
educational buildings, facilities and 
equipment; in other words, the campus 
property, exclusive of housing. The 
fund balance indicates the book value 
of the educational plant. 

Student loan funds consist of a princi- 
pal, buile up from endowment and gifts, 
which is in turn loaned to students. 























STATEMENT OF OPERATING DEPARTMENTAL INCOME AND EXPENSES 
COMPARED WITH BUDGET FOR THE THREE MONTHS ENDED NOV. 30, 1947 
Dining Rooms Physical Total for over or 
and Plant and Three Months (Under) 
Administration 
COME RECORDED: Znatruction Dormitories Housekeeping Other Znéed _ Budget 
Tuition 243 948 243 Pee 263 150 
Dormitory & dining room fees 261 ,002 261,002 257.930 3,072 
Other 10,063 10,541 20,604 20 413 191 
Received from endowment funds 15,174 2,702 4,163 22,039 21.950 89 
Bookstore 22,646 22 646 25,000 (2.354) 
Laundry 11.795 11.795 11,000 795 
Miscellaneous an —8.028 24,897 — 
Totel Income 16,157 254.678 271 065 55.031 596.931 592.807 4,126 
EXPENSES INCURRED: 
Salaries and wages 25,083 77.702 20,708 36 623 610 160.926 163,629 (2,703) 
Supplies and expenses 18,143 20,895 14,230 1,631 1,214 56.113 47,635 8,478 
Repaire 6,451 3 2390 9,841 4,812 2029 
Food 52,154 52.154 $7255 (5,101) 
Utilities 13,249 13,249 13,625 (376 
Rental of dormitories 26,581 26.581 27.153 (572) 
Bookstore 15,581 15.581 22.72% (7,143) 
Laundry 11,137 11.137 12,137 (1,000) 
Insurance 3.371 3.371 5,500 (2,129) 
annuities—no funds 2,055 2,055 2,055 —— 
Miscellaneous —7Af.)4 18.281 {2:162) 
GIFTS = sotal Expenses 85,281 98.597 120,126 58.264 is 856 967,122 37% 806 (7,68) 
(Totel excess of 
(income over expense 229 ,809 216,001 
~— 2:83 —nh2 
Bet increase (decrease) in operating funds 232,667 223.563 
Less Transfer to Plant Funds saa 
217, 7 206, 3 
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THESE FUNDS HAVE ASSETS CONSISTING OF: 
CaSH 


gHOUNTS DUE FOR- 
Tuition, etc. (Lees $4,000 Reserve) 
Student Loans 


INVEFTORIES 
Food 
Bookstore 
Linen, Supplies, Laundry, etc. 
Farns (aug- 31, 1947) 


PREPAID INSURsNCE PREMIUMS, ETC. 


* Foundry Property~-Less Reserve 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 
Stocks and Bonds 
Mortgnges, etc. 
Farm and City Property 
College Dormitorics, less reserves (128,011) 


LalD, BUILDINGS & EQUIPMENT 


Total 


AMOUNTS DUE TO OUTSIDERS 
Bank Loans and Notes Payable 


accounts Payable 
Mortgage Loans 
Dormitories 
Fare and City Properties 
Student Deposits 
Prepaid Rental 


Total payable to outsiders 


RBUINING BALANCE CF THE ASSETS TO BE USED FOR- 
General Operations and growth of college’ 
Leans to Students, etc. 

Income designated for- 
General Purposes 
Professorships 
Scholarships 
Student Loans 
Prizes 
Library 
Various spécial projects 
anmuities 
Younker Annuities 4 Scholarships 
Younker Reserve Funds 
1947-48 Operations 
Profit on Pooled Fund Investment Sales 


Total 


Total as above- 





Set aside for repaire and designated gifts 
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GRINEBELLE COLLEGE 
Finencial Position, Nov. 30, 1947 
Restricted 
Million and Endownent 
Dollrr Student ang 
Qverrting Jung denn 2S ity Zoumker_ Pisoni Zot 
47,931 1,110 3.787 39.638 4,388 2.613 99 467 
151.791 10,006 151,792 
10,006 
32,439 
32,439 
27.251 17.251 
‘ 29.947 
36 856 36 856 
6,185 6,185 
90,332 
2 
90.000 54000 14,300 147 ,080 2560900 
2,000 oe 76.572 194,908 
95) 3.835 
8,157 3.986 853,491 Bol. 708 1,670,302 
1,721,655 1,721,655 
—4.3)0 , 2.298.325 1,202,635 
380 ,186 101,267 22.779 25799794 1,038,583 1,200,938 5,543,547 
Restricted 
Millien and Endowment 
Dollar Student end 
Qvereting Fund Annuity Zounker Pleat __ Tote, 
17,000 17,000 
4,347 14,090 18.437 
37 219. 37219 
440 643 4hO 643 
50,000 163,451 98 ,000 30.690 342,141 
19,419 19,419 
130,835 618,184 98 ,000 30,690 877.709 
jl 683 101,267 53.628 1,170,248 1,356,826 
22,779 22 662 5 lash 
809 ,287 809,287 
142,891 142,891 
352.335 352.335 
21,172 21,172 
16,564 16,584 
85,221 85,222 
510,326 510,326 
119,146 1194146 
688 540 688 , 540 
247,299 247,299 
217 668 38.334 4, 7hy 260 , 746 
269,351 101.267 22.779 2,181,610 940 , 583 1,170,248 4,665,836 
380 ,186 101.267 22.779 257990794 1,038,563 1,200,938 55543 S47 











Agency funds are those given to the 
college and designated for a specific 
purpose. The college acts as trustee and 
agent for such funds, collecting the in- 
come and making disbursements as per 
the terms of the indenture. 

Each fund must function within its 
own field. Borrowings are not per- 
mitted. As an example, when the rising 
cost of living during the academic year 
1947-48 indicated that a deficit would 
occur in current funds, and there was 
little indication that costs would de- 
crease in the near future, an increase 
in student fees was made, instead of 
depending upon gifts or transfers from 
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endowment funds to cover the deficit. 

In the five years of its operation under 
this plan of fund accounting, Grinnell 
College has operated current funds on 
a balanced budget. 

In addition to the fund accounting 
system a series of departmental con- 
trols has been effected through the 
treasurer's office and the director of ac- 
counts. Semester fees are assessed at 
the time of registration. These assess- 
ments constitute accounts receivable 
and income in current funds. Col- 
lections are credited against these ac- 
counts receivable. 

Each spring, through a series of con- 


ferences and committee meetings, a 
budget is set. Expenses and costs are 
allotted by functional areas, educational 
divisions, and, finally, departments. In 
the operation of the budget the head of 
a department makes out a requisition 
in duplicate, retaining one copy and 
sending the other to the office of the 
treasurer. It is approved as to funds by 
the director of accounts; it is approved 
as to purchase by the treasurer, who is 
the purchasing agent. Three copies of 
the purchase order are made out. One 
copy goes to the vendor, one is retained 
in the treasurer's office, and one is re- 
turned to the department head. This 
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last Copy serves as a receiving report 
when the merchandise or services are 
received. 

In the payment of invoices the origi- 
nal requisition and the second and third 
copies of the purchase order are brought 
together and audited by the director of 
accounts. Part shipments are indicated 
on the requisition form and the pur- 
chase order forms. Thus, there is evi- 
dence of what has been requisitioned 


and unfurnished, and what has been 
ordered and unfilled. 

Perpetual inventories are maintained 
in regard to food, linen, laundry and 
general plant and educational supplies. 
Monthly and quarterly reports to the 
office of the director of accounts by the 
various plant operating departments 
are the basis of adjustments for the 
various expense accounts and their rel- 
ative budget appropriations. 





The accounting office is represented 
on all campus committees that allocate 
funds, such as scholarships, prizes and 
awards, to maintain an accounting cop. 
trol over these grants. 

Fund accounting to preserve the in 
tegrity of gifts and endowments, and 
departmental control so as to operate 
within budgeted expense accounts are 
the two phases that are emphasized in 
our revised accounting system. 





THE FIRST STEP IN INSURANCE REVISION 


THE INSURANCE PROGRAM OF THE 
University of Denver just grew. A con- 
tinuous policy of this kind will result 
in time in inadequate coverage with un- 
duly high costs. 

Early in 1946 the department of busi- 
ness management requested permission 
of the insurance committee of the board 
of trustees to revamp the entire insur- 
ance program of the university. The 
committee solicited the aid of the In- 
surance Audit and Inspection Company 
of Indianapolis, which recommended 
that the office of business management 
be instructed to proceed with the re- 
vision. 

A review of the insurance files dis- 
closed that the university had approxi- 
mately 200 policies carried with forty- 
two agencies. Fire insurance coverage 
was particularly inadequate and com- 
prised a majority of the policies, so it 
was awarded priority No. 1. 


SURVEY BY MANAGEMENT 


There were 164 fire insurance poli- 
cies to be analyzed. Their terms varied 
from one to five years, and they were 
of numerous types, including coinsur- 
ance, extended coverage, and general 
form. The property covered included 
educational buildings located in the 
business district, educational property 
removed from this area, office buildings, 
dormitories, faculty apartment houses, 
private residences, commercial property 
other than office buildings, and tem- 
porary units utilized for education and 
veterans housing. 

Detailed schedules were prepared as 
follows: 


J. B. RORK 


Assistant Business Manager and Purchasing Agent 


University of Denver 


|. Fire insurance by buildings for 
each type of property, i.e. faculty apart- 
ments, educational buildings on civic 
center Campus. 

2. The amount of insurance on each 
building by agents, policy number, term, 
expiration date and type (whether co- 
insurance, extended coverage or the 


like). 

3. Fire insurance by agents on all 
properties of the university. 

The foregoing procedure was fol- 
lowed to supply top management not 
only with the total amount carried on 
each property but also with the amount 
awarded each agency. In governmen- 
tal units or eleemosynary institutions, 
the insurance awarded each firm is vital 
information in rendering a satisfactory 
decision. Often it is this very problem 
that causes a program to become un- 
wieldy and expensive, as well as eco- 
nomically unsound. Everyone's busi- 
ness is no one’s business. No individual 
firm receives a sufficient amount to 
justify devoting its time and resources 
to a careful continuous survey of the 
situation. 

Upon completion of this work, busi- 
ness management realized that addi- 
tional projects were necessary if es- 
sential information was to become avail- 
able for use. Building valuations were 
based on a 1930 appraisal; equipment 
depreciation had not been considered; 
equipment inventories had not been 
established, and equipment had been 
moved from one location to another 
without proper entries being made in 
the accounting records. 





An opportunity was now present for 
cooperation in middle management, 
Departments had use for an inventory 
of their equipment and of that avail- 
able in other departments. Accounting 
desired to adjust building and equip- 
ment valuations on the general books. 
Management could not complete a tre- 
vision of the insurance program without 
adequate and approved building and 
equipment valuations and records. 


INVENTORY OF EQUIPMENT 


The department of buildings and 
grounds undertook the task of estab- 
lishing an inventory of equipment. All 
items were marked, listed as to location, 
and evaluated. Index card records were 
set up in the departments of buildings 
and grounds and business management. 
A complete list was supplied to the ac- 
counting department. Each department 
head was furnished a list of the equip- 
ment under his jurisdiction. 

The most difficult problem to solve 
in establishing an inventory was 
that of proper valuation of equipment. 
For purchases made in recent yeafs, 
invoice costs were available. For pur- 
chases in years prior to available records, 
the basis of valuation was present cost 
less depreciation. Depreciation was 
computed on percentage of lapsed 
time to expected life. These two 
methods were adequate for all equip- 
ment acquired in the open market, but 
equipment obtained from War Assets 
Administration and the federal govern- 
ment presented a different problem. 

Equipment from surplus property 
had been acquired in three ways: (1) 
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fair value less 40 per cent; (2) fair 
yalue less 95 per cent; (3) donation. 
Both of the first two methods con- 
sidered fair value to be cost to the 
government, less established rates of 
depreciation, less allowance for unusual 
wear and tear. Donation, the third 
method of acquisition, meant that the 
sole cost to the university had been trans- 
portation from point of acquisition to 
the campus. Goods obtained from sur- 
plus ran into tens of thousands of dol- 
lars. If destroyed, some would of neces- 
sity be replaced. Other items were useful 
but not necessary. Certain classes would 
be prohibitive, from a cost standpoint, 
if purchased in the open market. Others, 
having been manufactured exclusively 
for the armed forces, would not be ob- 
tainable at any price. 

Equipment acquired under the first 
two methods was valued at the net 
government fair value for inventory 
purposes. That obtained by the third 
method was valued at transportation 
cost if not likely to be replaced and, if 
likely to be replaced, at a replacement 
value established by the department 
chairman who is concerned with its 
utilization. 


INVENTORY OF BUILDINGS 

Inventory of buildings was not a 
problem, but present valuation required 
obtaining professional assistance. 

The insurance department of a local 
agency was instrumental in obtaining 
for Colorado Seminary the services of 
the engineering department of a well 
known insurance company, whose fire 
engineer made an extensive study and 
established appraisal valuations on all 
buildings owned by Colorado Seminary 
in the city and county of Denver. These 
valuations completed the inventory of 
all equipment and buildings owned by 
the University of Denver within the 
city. 

INSTRUCTIONS FROM MANAGEMENT 

With inventory complete and with 
detailed schedules prepared, members 
of the department of business manage- 
ment returned to the insurance com- 
mittee of the board of trustees for fur- 
ther instructions. After a review of all 
data available, the insurance committee 
instructed the representatives from 
middle management to recommend an 
insurance program that would afford 
adequate coverage at the smallest pos- 
sible cost. 


RECOMMENDED PROGRAM 
The program recommended and 
reasons for recommendation follow: 
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1. That a blanket policy, with 90 per 
cent coinsurance clause, covering all 
property under one item in the amount 
of $6,600,000 be purchased, this in- 
surance to cover all real and personal 
property within the city of Denver. 
Under this type of insurance, the prop- 
erty of the university would be covered 
regardless of where located, subject to 
the territorial limits. 

2. That term insurance be taken for 
either five or three years. If written for 
five years the cost would be four times 
the annual rate, and if written for three 
years the cost would be two and one- 
half times the annual rate. 

3. That the policy be written by the 
Insurance Company of North America 
because this company alone of all stock 
companies had filed with the state in- 
surance department what is known as 
the installment premium endorsement. 
The installment premium endorsement 
permits a policy to be written for a 
three or five year term at two and one- 
half or four times the annual rate, sub- 
ject to a service charge of 3 per cent, 
with the premium being paid on an 
annual basis. By using this plan, fire 
insurance costs can be more readily 
budgeted, and a large outlay of money 
is not required in any one year. 


BLANKET vs. SPECIFIC INSURANCE 

We recommended that a blanket 
policy be written on the property. We 
now. will go into some detail as to the ad- 
vantages of a blanket policy over other 
types of insurance. 

Under the blanket insurance one 
item covers ail property except that 
excluded. The use of the one item per- 
mits the property to fluctuate. It also 
permits automatic insurance on new 
additions in case of failure to notify 
the company of such new additions. This 
also eliminates the need for a great 
number of policies; thus it is more 
likely to eliminate the possibility of 
insurance expiring without its being 
renewed and the possibility of not hav- 
ing coverage on a particular piece of 
property. 

The coinsurance clause requires that 
90 per cent of the value of the property 
be insured. If this is not the case, the 
insurer stands with the company the 
extent of loss that the amount of in- 
surance carried bears to 90 per cent 
of the actual value. Under a blanket 
form, when there is only one item, this 
would apply to all property; in event 
of a large loss, the entire property 
would have to be appraised and inven- 
toried. 


In connection with the coinsurance 
clause there is also the waiver of the 
inventory and appraisement clause 
which states that, in the event a loss does 
not exceed 2 per cent cf the item in- 
sured, it is not necessary to appraise 
or to inventory. Under a specific form 
this 2 per cent waiver would apply to 
each building or its contents individual- 
ly; under the blanket form it applies to 
all property. Thus, under the insurance, 
we recommended that a loss up to 
$132,000 could be suffered without the 
necessity of appraising or making an 
inventory. This, in effect, waives the 
coinsurance clause on any loss up to 
this amount. Under the specific form 2 
per cent of each building or its contents 
would be the maximum loss that could 
be suffered without the coinsurance 
clause being put into operation. 


One disadvantage of a blanket policy 
is that it costs approximately 5 per 
cent more than a specific policy. The 
reason is that a blanket form of policy 
is much broader than the specific form, 
and the insurance company does not 
know the.amount of liability that it 
has subject to a loss at any one time. 


The specific form of policy iists each 
building and its contents and places a 
specific amount of insurance on each, 
thus placing a limitation upon each 
building. Most insureds try to achieve 
the goal of broadening the policy wher- 
ever possible. Under the specific form, 
with its limitations as to amount and 
location, any shifting of values is likely 
to bring difficulties in the case of a 
loss, inasmuch as the coinsurance clause 
would be made to operate. Further- 
more, under this type of policy no fluc- 
tuations between buildings can occur 
without danger. 

The writing of individual policies 
accomplishes the same purpose, and the 
same remarks can apply as to the 
specific general form. However, writing 
individual policies on a property as 
large and involved as that of a univer- 
sity requires a considerable amount of 
time to see that all are correct, that all 
are renewed at the proper time, that 
there is no property uninsured, and that 
all insurance is to value. Individual 
policies on the property of our univer- 
sity would necessitate writing at least 
eighty-two separate policies and, of 
course, would take considerable time 
and space. 

In going over the insurance necessary 
in this case, the blanket form is better 
as our university has only eight buildings 
whose total value, that is the value of 
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both buildings and contents, exceeds 2 
per cent of the amount of insurance 
written; of these eight it would take B U | L D ! Nw G t N Pp A t R S$ ° F re) 

nearly a total loss of five of them to r R RE 
make the coinsurance clause operate. 
Therefore, the university would be 
getting the advantages of the coinsur- 


. ance rate without the disadvantges of _ ey 
a coinsurance clause if written under 
NG 


a blanket form. 


« MEET! UPPER PART OF BALLROOM J axcref FLOOR PLANS 

ACTION OF INSURANCE COMMITTEE ‘- of union build- 

ty A joint meeting was held between  / p+ 4 {| ing at the South- 
the insurance committee of the board qe east Missourj 








the office of business management. The Cape Girardeau, 


| insurance committee of the board acted Wischmeyer 
: MEETING MEETING 

1 in the capacity of the decision render- 

' ing body, while the individuals repre- Li 


of trustees and the representatives of ——F State College at 


and Lorenz of 
St. Louis are the 









MEETING MEETING architects. 

senting business management served in | | 
; an advisory capacity. ve Mee x [ 
The meeting resulted in the adoption SECOND FLOOR 
4 of a fire insurance program as follows: ee 


1. A blanket policy, with 90 per cent 
coinsurance clause, covering all property 
under one item in the amount of purtipansiancataiamevenasinnieets 
$6,600,000. 


2. The term to be three years. sil af oe ee Ps “7 


3. The insurance to be placed with 
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two agencies both representatives of a ' . 
: — MULTI- 
the Insurance Company of North Illi) Ternace LOUNGE BALLROOM « BANQUET PURPOSE, 
America. That these two agencies re- ‘| 


ceive a fixed percentage of the business 
and distribute the balance to other 





w vey. a ! ea ' 
agencies as directed by the board of wart , = , | 
trustees. it purpose" FOYER LOUNGE DINING . 
. 
4. Extended coverage to be added to — * Cay + —=— 





the blanket policy. ee | ~ EF DINING paancuer 

The only point to be further clarified kuccx| Plorrice | qo" ae ee : 
is item 3. By the method outlined, the ) = 
university is required to deal with only 
two agencies in placing insurance and 
collecting on losses, and yet it retains 
the power of distributing its business 


to other agencies that might justly de- 
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b> buildings and contents is available, and 
: book values may be adjusted. 

The benefits to be derived from a 
project are not always the immediate 
* objectives only, but frequently other 
uses and savings result from such 
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serve consideration. ) 
CONCLUSION as 
Through the efforts and cooperation a alle ce ST eee Nae | 
of top management and middle manage- | 

ment, the University of Denver has ac- . . . 
; . —_— . RECREATION CAFETERIA 
complished the first step in its insurance 5 
revision program. Clerical work has | 
. - _ vr 
been reduced; coverage on educational i eae 
property has increased 3.2 times for 1.8 AMR, i METS OFF + CO-OP STORE SERVING COUNTER 
. . ° ~ 

times the annual cost; extraordinary 1__»_____s a we 
service is available from agents and 
company; a perpetual inventory of SvoRact \Ounes 
. 
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MEMORIAL HALL, FACING NORTH 
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IN 1939 THE SOUTHEAST MISSOURI that problem rose to emergency status. : 
State College was faced with the four- In 1946 the forward looking Sixty- : 
fold problem of inadequate dormitory, Third General Assembly of the state 
food service, classroom and recreational of Missouri passed an act authorizing 
facilities. During the past few years the state educational institutions to 
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| MEMORIAL HALL, FACING SOUTH 





erect “dormitory buildings with or with- 
out dining room facilities as an integral 
part thereof or dining room facilities 
alone, or any combination of dormitory 
or dining room facilities and one or 
more social or recreational facilities.” 

The funds provided by the state had 
to be matched by funds obtained by 
the issuance of revenue bonds by the 
respective institutions or by funds other 
than state appropriated funds or by 
federal grants. The Southeast Missouri 
State College was granted $415,500 by 
the state legislature. 


After a thorough study of the present 
and future needs of the college it was 
decided to have as the million dollar 
project a student union building and a 
residence hall for men. 

The residence hall will provide room 
and board facilities for 180 men stu- 
dents, who now comprise two-thirds of 
the average enrollment of 1350. The 
recreational facilities now located in 
the administration building will be 
transferred to the student union, which 
will serve as a recreational and social 
center for all college, organizational and 
group activities. The college believes 
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MYERS HALL has a large recreation room and terrace. Bed- 
rooms on this floor are for either kitchen employes or students. 
The dining room, kitchen and cafeteria are acoustically treated. 
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influences brought to bear upon = — 
alg Ye fe Set) mint pint) otal 
students in a residence hall or student 

union, under proper direction, are as BR 

yital and lasting as those which affect + 


them in the classroom. 
The rapidity with which plans for the 





buildings were executed is worthy of ¥ . . 
note. On July 3, 1946, the legislature || stupy , x r 
appropriated $415,500 for the two l} é K 
buildings. On September 20 of that ‘ome |=" 
a - 
year the board of regents employed the " 
architectural firm of Wischmeyer and i" UNE 
Lorenz, St. Louis. The preliminary draw- = hf hi 
ings were approved on Jan. 8, 1947, \" VEST WT * 
and the final drawings on May 27. The Ni SECOND FLOOR 
contract for the construction work and i 1 i weet 
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STUDENTS’ ROOMS are separated by a 2 inch solid 
plaster wall. Closets are on the corridor side. Study 
rooms, sun deck, two-way call system are features. 





heavy equipment was made on Aug. 13, 


and ground was broken on Aug. 21. The 
buildings are to be completed: this fall, 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the in- 



















stitution. 
The student union is called Memorial 





Hall in memory of students who have 





served in any military capacity since the 
establishment of the college. The resi- 
dence hall is named Myers Hall in honor 
of the late Dr. Vest C. Myers, dean of 
the college and professor of education. 





As indicated in the photographs and 
floor plans, the general character of both 
halls is simple and direct. The limestone 
construction is in accord with the gen- 
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eral architectural pattern of the nine 
other buildings on the campus. 

Myers Hall is convertible for men or 
women students as needed. The bed- 
rooms in the east wing of the recreation 
room floor may be used for either stu- 
dents or kitchen help, according to 
demand. The double bedrooms, 12 by 
15 feet, are designed so that the furni- 
ture can be arranged in four ways. This 
furniture consists of two Hollywood 
beds, rwo chests of drawers, two lounge 
chairs, and two study chairs. Individual 
combination desks and bookcases are 
built in along the outside wall in front 
of the windows. There is a lavatory in 
every bedroom. 

The Pullman kitchen on the first 
floor may be used by the students for 
night snacks or for teas in the adjacent 
parlor or in the living room. The utility 
rooms are furnished with tubs, electric 
washers and driers, ironing boards, racks 
and lines. 

Other features of Myers Hall consist 
of a two-way buzzer call system, recrea- 
tion room, sun deck, linen chute, in- 
cinerator, study rooms, three stairways, 
2 inch solid plaster walls between the 
bedrooms, and fireplaces in the living 
room and recreation room. 

Flexibility and multiplicity of pur- 
pose were guiding principles in plan- 
ning Memorial Hall. The ballroom may 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
CONSTRUCTION: Fireproof. Wall bear- 


ing rubble masonry. Interior columns 
and floors, reinforced concrete. 
WALLS: Ste. Genevieve (native) lime- 
stone; cut stone trim of Indiana lime- 
stone in Memorial Hall. 
ROOFS: Asbestos, gray-green shingles. 
FLOORING: Asphalt tile. 


CEILINGS: Acoustical ceilings in dining 
room, cafeteria and kitchens. Average 
height, 10 feet. 


WINDOWS, DOORS: Aluminum. 

HEAT, LIGHT, WATER: Low pressure 
steam, direct current, light, water fur- 
nished by college plant. 220-volt D.C. 


furnished by college, 1 10-volt A.C. fur- 
nished by city. 


VERTICAL VENTILATION: Mechanical 
circulation. 


ELEVATORS: Lift in Myers Hall; freight 
elevator in Memorial Hall 





be used for dances, banquets, lectures, 
films, teas and receptions, with maxi- 
mum floor space attainable by the use 
of folding partitions. The dining room, 
adjacent to the ballroom, may be sub- 
divided, and the banquet service room 
used as a kitchen for teas, receptions 
and informal suppers. The multi-pur- 
pose room adjacent to the ballroom may 
be used for storage space for tables and 
chairs or for additional floor space for 





banquets. The east multi-purpose room 
may be used as a music room, check 
room annex, meeting room, or for art 
exhibits. 

Construction cost will be $843. 
100, with approximately $494,619 aj. 
located to Myers Hall and $348,481 to 
Memorial Hall. The architects figured 
on the basis of $1 per cubic foot. The 
construction cost includes fixed kitchen 
equipment, exterior grading, walls, 
roads and mechanical services from the 
boiler plant. The cost of Myers Hall wil] 
be about $2650 a bed. Equipment 
cost will be $80,000, with approximate. 
ly $50,000 allocated to Myers Hall and 
$30,000 to Memorial Hall. 

The decisions regarding the construc- 
tion, equipment and operating costs 
were governed by the type of students 
and the administrative policy of the 
college. Most of the students come from 
average income families. Their tastes 
are conservative and unsophisticated, 
The tuition rate is $21 a term. The cost 
of room and board for a double room 
in the two women’s residence halls is 
$8.40 a week, and in the men’s hall, 
$9.10. These items of expense absorb 
most of the monthly allowance of the 
students. Thus the college is definitely 
committed to the policy of giving the 
maximum of academic and social train- 
ing of the highest type at low cost. 





MYERS HALL has been designed for quick conversion to use by either men or women students. 
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INGENUITY AND THE EXPENDITURE OF 
$30,000 at Texas Wesleyan College 
served to transform a “white elephant” 
building into the show spot of the 
campus. The remodeled building now 
houses the home economics department. 
In prewar years the old two-story 
residence was known as Ram Hall and 
was the home of Texas Wesleyan’s 
athletes. Having suffered a great deal 
of abuse at the hands of its student resi- 
dents, its condition was not improved 
with later occupancy by war workers. 
When Architect Wyatt C. Hedrick 
went to work on the remodeling plans, 
the building was in use as four apart- 
ments—two upstairs and two down— 
and all were occupied. This made it a 
bit difficult to work out the floor plan. 
The first job to be done was a new 
concrete foundation. As it stood, the 
building was supported by blocks. The 
contractor's next assignment was the 
ripping off of a rambling L-shaped 
porch that had given the house the 
appearance of an old lady wearing a 
bonnet. With rémoval of the porch, 
the building's lines were restored so 
that full benefit was received from its 
two bay windows. Asbestos siding was 
applied to the exterior. A sheet rock 
base inside was covered with paint. 
So “tight 
be heated with a gas heater in fifteen 


is the structure that it can 


minutes. 

Texas Wesleyan officials believe their 
home economics house is one of the few 
in the nation used for actual teaching. 
Most of them are for practice only, 
with the students taking turns living 
in the house and demonstrating what 
they have learned in classes and labora- 
tory periods 

But at the Fort Worth college not 
only is the home economics house a 
fully furnished home, but it has a 
foods laboratory with six kitchens and 
a large clothing laboratory. It has a 
living-dining room combination, two 
offices for instructors, two baths, dress- 
ing room, bedroom, and adequate closet 
and storage space. 

In the foods laboratory on the ground 
floor, twenty-four students can prepare 
six meals simultaneously, working in 
groups of four. Each of the six kitchens 
contains a stove, sink and cabinet unit, 
breakfast table and chairs, and a china 
cabinet. All equipment is of the latest 


type available. 
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REMODELED FOR HOME EC 


MARTHA FAULKNER SMITH 


Head of Home Economics Department 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 


Future homemakers learn to operate 
various types of stoves, for the labora- 
tory includes an electric mod:<l, an apart- 
ment size gas range, a large divided-top 
gas range, and those equipped with 
automatic temperature control and time 
clock. 

The upstairs clothing laboratory 
features large work tables and an indi- 
vidual locker system for the student 
seamstresses. 

Except for the workrooms and baths, 
which have linoleum floors, the entire 
house is carpeted wall to wall. It is 
furnished in Eighteenth Century ma- 
hogany. Small, inconspicuous plaques 


in the living-dining room give recogni- 
tion to the donors of many of the fur- 
nishings which were contributed by 
local stores. 

Since its completion in 1947, the 
building has been a “must” for campus 
visitors. In addition, various social af- 
fairs have been held there for both 
campus and off-campus groups. Ar- 
rangement of the rooms makes the 
building suitable for dinners, receptions 
and other types of parties. 

Fexas Wesleyan officials believe that 
other colleges would do well to follow 
their example of turning a liability into 
an asset, as pictured on pages 16 and 17. 
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LEFT : Once the porch was ripped off, 
the clean lines of the original build- 
ing were exposed. ABOVE: View of 
the living-dining room combination. 
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BELOW, left: Original locker system gives 
each clothing student a drawer for scissors 
and other accessories. BELOW, right: The 
foods laboratory consists of six kitchens. 
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PROGRAM OF COLLEGE FOOD SERVICE INSTITUTE | 


Program plans are in the final stage for the Food 
Service Institute being sponsored jointly by Northwest- 
ern University and COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 
Institute sessions will be held in the Knickerbocker 
Hotel, Chicago, on July 26, 27 and 28. 

Seventy-five institutions or individuals had requested 
reservations to date on June 11, which left only twenty-five 
available. Reservations are being accepted on the basis 
of “first come, first served” with a maximum registration 


of two delegates from an institution. 


Institute Faculty 


I. S. Anoff, president, Albert Pick and 
Company. 

Willard Buntain, director of dormi- 
tories, Northwestern University. 

Arthur S. Butterworth, food service 
sanitation specialist, president, Elec- 
trons, Inc. 

Joseph W. Cannon Jr., publishing di- 
rector, College and University Busi- 
ness. 

Max Cullen, director of institutional 
service department, National Live- 
stock and Meat Board. 

A. G. Francis, director of dining serv- 
ices, Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. 

A. A. Frooman, consultant on institu- 
tional food buying. 

Nellie Gleason, director of foods, Grin- 
nell College. 

Fern W. Gleiser, senior professor of 
institution management, University 
of Chicago. 

Edward P. Lee, Horwath and Horwath, 
food service accountants. 

Ted Rehder, director of dormitories, 
State University of lowa. 

Francis C. Shiel, business manager of 
residence halls, University of Michi- 
gan. 

Anna M. Tracy, dietitian, Florida State 
University. 

Harry L. Wells, vice president and busi- 
ness manager, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Institute Directors 

Willard J. Buntain, director of dormi- 
tories, Northwestern University. 

Harold W. Herman, managing editor, 
College and University Business. 


MONDAY, JULY 26 


9:00—Registration, 12th floor, 
Knickerbocker Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


9:30—Opening Session, Willard Bun- 
tain, director of residence 
halls, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, presiding. 





The course fee of $12.50 should be made payable to 
Food Service Institute, % Willard J. Buntain, Director 
of Dormitories, Northwestern University, Evanston, II]. 
The fee is allocated to operating costs of the institute 


and does not cover meals or hotel accommodations. 


Room reservations for those delegates whose course fee 
has been paid are made by Harold W. Herman, managing 
editor, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


The institute program, nearly complete, follows. 


9:35—Purpose of Food Service In- 
stitute, J. W. Cannon Jr., pub- 
lishing director, College and 
University Business. 

9:45—What the Business Manager 
Expects of the Food Service 
Director, Harry L. Wells, vice 
president and business man- 
ager, Northwestern University. 

10: 15—Discussion 

10:30—How to Control Food Costs, 
Edward P. Lee, Horwath and 
Horwath, accountants. 

11:15—Discussion 

11:45—Adjournment for Luncheon. 


Food Service Organization 
2:00—Organizing a Food Service De- 
partment, Fern W. Gleiser, 
senior professor of institution 
management, University of 
Chicago, presiding. 
2:30—Small College Food Service Or- 
ganization, Nellie Gleason, di- 
rector of foods, Grinnell Col- 
lege. 
3:00—Discussion 
3:15—How to Organize a University 
Food Service Department, Ted 
Rehder, director of dormi- 
tories and food service, State 
University of lowa. 
:45—Discussion 


We 


4:15—Reception and Social Hour for 
Institute Delegates, Social Par- 
lors, Abbott Hall, Northwest- 
ern University. 

5:00—Tour of Abbott Hall food serv- 


ice department. 


TUESDAY, JULY 27 
Layout and Equipment 


9:00—Kitchen Layout and Labor Sav- 


ing Equipment, A. G. Francis, 


director of dining services, Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Company. 
9:30—Discussion 
9:45—Maintenance of Food Service 
Equipment, Francis C. Shiel, 
business manager of residence 
halls, University of Michigan. 


10: 15—Discussion 

10:30—Tour of Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company kitchen. 

11:30—Lunch at Illinois Bell Tele. 
phone Company. 


Purchasing and Stores 
:30—Saving Food Service Dollars 
Through Inventory Control, 
Anna M. Tracy, dietitian, 
Florida State University. 
:15—Discussion 
:30—How to Buy Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables, A. A. Frooman, 
consultant on institutional food 
buying. 
3: 15—Discussion 
3:30—Modern Meat Methods in 
Quantity Service (demonstra- 
tion), Max Cullen, National 
Livestock and Meat Board. 
4:15—Discussion 
5 :00—Adjournment 


_ 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 28 
Personnel 


9:00—Training Your Student Help, 
Speaker to be announced. 

9:45—Discussion 

10:00—Employe Training, motion pic- 
ture, Ted Rehder. 

10:45—Discussion 

11:00—Ten Points for Executives, 
Speaker to be announced. 


11:45—Discussion 


Sanitation and Cooking 


12: 15—Lunch 

2:00—Food Service Sanitation, Arthur 
S. Butterworth, food service 
sanitation specialist, president, 
Electrons, Inc. 

2:45—Discussion 

3:00—Demonstration of Future Cook- 
ing Methods, I. S. Anoff, presi- 
dent, Albert Pick and Com- 
pany. 

3:45—Discussion 

4:00—Question Box Round-Up. 

5 :00—Adjournment 
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FIVE STEPS TO EFFECTIVE FOOD BUYING 


[rf IS HIGH TIME FOR THE INSTITUTION- 
al food buyer to pause long enough in 
his daily round to ask himself how ef- 
fective his food buying program really 
is. 

Ask the representative of any grocery 
house catering to the institutional field 
how often he hears the question, 
"What's your price today on canned 
peas?” Nothing about grades, no men- 
tion of varieties, not a word about size, 
no comment regarding geographic pref- 
erences, very often not even a brand 
name—just, “What's your price today 
on canned peas?” 

The fact that canned peaches are 
regularly packed in seven different 
grades—Fancy, Choice, Standard, Sec- 
onds, Water Pack, Regular Pie Pack, 
and Solid Pie Pack; that the available 
“put-in” sirup densities are 55°, 40°, 
25° and 10°; that they are packed 
Whole, Halved, Sliced and Diced; that 
available commercial counts include 
18/22, 20/25, 25/30, 28/32, 30/35, 
35/40, 40/45; that variety after variety, 
including Midsummer Paloras, Phillips 
and Tuscan Yellow Clings, and Elbertas, 
Lovells, and Hales Freestones, are com- 
mercially produced in at least eighteen 
states with corresponding differences 
of flavor, color, texture and characteris- 
tics—all of this doesn’t seem to mean a 
thing to many institutional food buyers. 
"A peach is a peach. What's your 
price?” 

And so it goes with meats, fish, 
poultry, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
dried fruits, frozen foods, and all the 
other foods institutions require to keep 
on operating throughout the year. 

Why, it is an everyday occurrence in 
any large food distributing organization 
to receive an inquiry that reads some- 
thing like the letter in the next column. 

Only an experienced grocery man 
can truly appreciate what a headache an 
inquiry such as this really is. 

Suppose, for example, that this in- 
quiry was mailed to five sources of 
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A. A. FROOMAN 


Consulting Specialist on Institutional 
Food Buying 





Gentlemen: 

Please submit quotations on the following 
items for prompt shipment: 

50 cases No. 10 Peas 

85 cases No. 10 Tomatoes 

60 cases No. 10 Green Beans 

75 cases No. 10 Peaches 

50 cases No. 10 Tomato Puree 

35 cases No. 10 Pears 

25 cases No. 10 Corn 

40 cases No. 10 Apricots 

45 cases No. 10 Pineapple 

55 cases No. 10 Beets 

Your reply by return mail will be ap- 
preciated. 

Yours very truly, 





supply. There is no intention to compli- 
cate matters by interjecting a thought 
that perhaps one or two of the sources 
may not be quite so concerned about any- 
thing but the profit on the transaction. 

Assuming then that each firm is 
anxious to please and wants to win 
fairly as much of the business as pos- 
sible, the sales manager has many ques- 
tions to consider. Will the supplies be 
used in cafeteria, coffee shop, de luxe 
dining room or for a la carte, table 
d’héte, plate specials, family style serv- 
ice, mess service or banquet service? 
Shall the firm submit prices on Fancy, 
Choice or Standard Grades? Does the 
buyer want Early June, Sweet or Al- 
sweet Peas? Large ones or small ones? 
Would an off-grade be acceptable or 
should it concentrate on the extra fine 
lots? 

And the pears! Wonder what grade 
the buyer prefers. Does he want to use 
them for dessert or salad? If he wants 
the pears for a salad service, the heavy 
sirup is not required. On the other 
hand, if they are for dessert, the light 
sirup selection may not please. This 
20/25 count size would run up the unit 
cost from 60 to 75 per cent higher than 
the 35/40 count size in the same 
grade, yet he may want the larger pears 
for some special purpose. It is possible 
that he intends to use the pears for 
fruit cup. If so, these Kieffer pears 
which cost so much less might be just 


the thing for him. Should we submit the 
Oregon Bartletts, the California Bart- 
letts, the New York Bartletts, or the 
Michigan Bartletts? 

Now, about those tomatoes! How is 
he going to use them? Stewed, in cook- 
ery, or on a vegetable plate? This Stand- 
ard Grade which guarantees a minimum 
drained weight of 50 per cent of the 
net contents of the can is a good buy, 
but then this fancy, hand packed, red 
ripe tomato is a vision of beauty and 
can almost be sliced besides guarantee- 
ing a minimum drained weight of 66 
per cent of the net contents. For solid 
packed tomato meat, the Extra Stand- 
ard Grade is the best value for most 
purposes. Which shall we offer him? 

These are only a few of the questions 
that run through the minds of those 
responsible for winning business and 
making friends in the institutional field 
of grocery selling, and when the buy- 
er receives the varied replies you can 
well imagine that he might just as well 
pick his choice out of a hat as to try 
intelligently to unscramble them. 

Obviously, the entire procedure is 
unfair to all the firms that received the 
inquiry because had sufficient informa- 
tion been given by the buyer, each could 
undoubtedly have submitted offerings 
to meet the specific requirements or 
recommended an alternate with some as- 
surance that the selection would serve 
the purpose. 

Why are so many institutional food 
buyers doing such a poor buying job? 


START ASKING QUESTIONS 


There are no secrets or hidden myster- 
ies in the food industry. On the con- 
trary, essential facts and figures that 
every food buyer needs in order to do 
effective work can be had for the asking. 
It is that easy to do a good food buying 
job today! 

Obviously, the answer to the whole 
institutional food buying problem lies 
with the individual food buyer. 

Begin with your most valuable foun- 
tain of information, the purveyors with 
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whom you trade, your established 
sources of supply. I like to think of the 
well integrated food distributor of 
modern business as a buying and serv- 
ice organization, an association of buy- 
ing specialists who have devoted a life- 
time of study to foods and the food in- 
dustry; men, whose job it is to inter- 
pret the requirements of institutional 
food operations and who are qualified 
because of their years of specialized ex- 
perience to bring to institutional food 
buyers selections “tailor made” to fit 
the particular needs of each individual 
place and type of dining service. Firms 
that measure up to this standard are de- 
serving of confidence and can provide 
the kind of information helpful to the 
institutional food buyer. 
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Big institutions or multiple unit com- 
mercial operators with large staffs may 
be able to match the ability and 
experience of the buying specialists af- 
filiated with reputable, well established 
purveyors, and some actually do. But the 
beauty of modern food distribution is 
that even the little corner lunchroom 
operator can have at his service, just 
for the asking, a staff of buying special- 
ists that he could not duplicate for 
$50,000 a year. Why not take full ad- 
vantage of the service these men are al- 
ways ready and willing to extend? 

If you find that your sources of sup- 
ply cannot give you the information 
you are looking for, contact the Na- 
tional Canners Association in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; the Canners League of Cali- 






fornia in San Francisco; the Northwest 


Canners Association in Portland, Ore: 
the many other national, state and ge. 
gional canning and preserving associa. 
tions; the American Can Company; the 
Continental Can Company and other 
like firms; commercial seed growers: the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; ypi- 
versities with agricultural departments, 
and, finally, any of the state agriculture 
experiment stations. 

The Canners League of California 
long ago compiled and adopted com. 
mercial specifications for California 
canned fruits. The Northwest Canners 
Association did likewise for canned 
fruits and vegetables produced in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. These specifications 
are available in published form. 

United States Standards for Grades 
of many canned foods, dried fruits, and 
frozen foods have been compiled and 
made effective since 1932 by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and may be obtained by writing to that 
office in Washington 25, D.C. 

Standards of identity, fill of container, 
and quality for major canned food prod- 
ucts have been promulgated under the 
authority of the Federal Security 
Agency; these, also, can be obtained by 
writing to that department. 

A gold mine of material relating to 
canned foods is constantly being pub- 
lished and released to the public by the 
can manufacturing industry and it will 
pay big dividends to any food buyer 
who takes the time to keep in touch 
with these sources of information. 

The Experiment Station Record, pub- 
lished by the Office of Experiment 
Stations, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, can be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., at a nominal cost. A complete re- 
port of all experiment station activities 
is published in this Record. 

Commercial seed growers like F. H. 
Woodruff & Sons, Inc. of Milford, 
Conn.; Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 
of New Haven, Conn.; Rogers Brothers 
Seed Company of Chicago; D. Landreth 
Seed Company of Philadelphia, and 
Northrup, King & Co. of Minneapolis, 
collaborating with experiment stations, 
growers and canners, are constantly pro- 
ducing and introducing new varieties 
for specific conditions and purposes and 
are credited with a great share of the 
forward strides made by the industry. 

It is granted that digging for informa- 
tion takes time, and time appears to be 
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find enough of. 


that certain something which most in- 
stitutional food buyers can’t seem to 
For these men and 
women on the job, this series of “Five 
Steps to Effective Institutional Food 
Buying” for everyday reference and 
reading should prove helpful. 

The five basic steps are: (1) find 
out what the food industry offers; (2) 
determine what best fits your needs; 
(3) compile written specifications 
covering your selections; (4) work out 
a buying procedure and decide upon a 
course of action; (5) check and inspect 
all deliveries. That is all there is to it! 


FIRST STEP 

To be able to understand the prob- 
lems of the food industry, the institu- 
tional food buyer should have a work- 
ing acquaintance with commercial proc- 
essing of foods. He should know that 
while process details of commercial 
canning will necessarily vary with the 
nature of the product, certain basic 
operations are common to all canning 
procedures. These operations are graphi- 
cally illustrated on the opposite page. 

Cleansing Operation: This is one of 
the most important steps in commercial 
canning. In general, cleansing is ac- 
complished by washers specifically de- 
signed for different types of products. 
In these machines, raw food material 
is subjected to high-pressure sprays or 
strong flowing streams of potable water 
while passing along a moving belt or 
while being tumbled by agitating or 
revolving screens. 

With certain products, washing is 
preceded by a dry cleaning treatment. 
In this operation, the soil and dirt are 
mechanically removed from the food 
by revolving or agitating screens or by 
strong air blasts. 

This thorough cleansing is, of course, 
an essential part of the strict sanitary 
policy followed by today’s canners. 

Grading and Sorting: Many products 
are graded according to size and quali- 
ty; others are simply sorted so that fruits 
or vegetables of the same characteristics 
can be packed and labeled in accordance 
with accepted standards regarding their 
style or size. Size-grading is usually ac- 
complished by passing the product 
through perforated screens or through 
the opening between accurately spaced 
rollers or bars. 

Since low quality raw foods will pro- 
duce a poor canned product, quality 
standards are rigidly maintained from 
the time the raw food is purchased until 
it is canned. All raw food is purchased 
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Size Dimensions Capacity* Equiv. Equiv. 
6Z 2-2/16x3-8/16" 6.08 0.295 0.203 48 
8Z Short 2-11/16x3” 7.33 0.386 0.266 48,72 
82 Tall 2-11/16x3-4/ 16” 8.68 0.422 9.291 36, 48, 72 
No. 1 Picnic 2-11/16x4” 10.94 0.532 0.367 48 
No. 211 Cyl. 2-11/16x4-14/ 16” 13.56 0.660 0.455 __ 24 
No. 300 9x4-7/16" 15.22 0.741 0.511 24, 36, 48 
N. 300 Cyl. 3x5-9/16” 19.4 0.945 0.651 24 
No. 1 Tall 3-1/16x4-11/16" 16.70 0.813 ” 0.561 48 
No. 303 3-3/16x4-6/16” 16.88 0.821 0.566 24 or 36 
No. 303 Cyl. 3-3/16x5-9/16” 21.86 1.060 0.731 24 
No.2 Vacuum  3-7/16x3-6/16" 14.71 0.716 0.494 24 
No. 2 3-7/16x4-9/16” 20.55 1.000 0.689 24 
No. 2 Cyl. 3-7/16x5-12/16” 26.4 1.284 0.886 24 
Jumbo 3-7/16x5-10/16” 25.8 1.2537 0.866 12 or 24 
No. 24 4-1/16x4-11/16” 29.79 1.450 1.000 4 
No.3 Vacuum 4-4/16x3-7/16" 23.9 1.162 0.802 24 
No. 3 Cyl. 4-4/16x7" 51.7 2.515 1.735 12 
No. 5 5-2/16x5-10/16” 59.1 2.8744 1.983 12 
No. 10 6-3/16x7” 109.43 5.325 3.673 6 


* Avoirdupois ounces of water at 68° F. 


on specifications, and unsatisfactory 
food is rejected. 

The Blanch: Another vital operation 
in the canning of many vegetables and 
some fruits is known as the blanch. In 
it, raw food is immersed in warm or hot 
water or is exposed to live steam. This 
process softens the fibrous plant tissues, 
expels respiratory gases contained in the 
plant cells, inhibits further enzymic 
action, sets the natural color of some 
products and removes any strong flavors 
and mucous material adhering to the 
raw food product. 

Peeling and Coring: After the blanch, 
certain food products require peeling, 
coring, pitting or cutting before they 
are filled into the cans. These operations 
are accomplished either by hand or by 
mechanical means depending upon the 
nature of the food product. 

Filling: After blanching, peeling and 
coring, most products are then filled into 
cans by mechanical fillers. These fillers 
are capable of maintaining accurate fills 
even at high speeds. The clean, empty 
cans are conveyed to them, and the filled 
cans are carried away automatically. 
Products that do not lend themselves to 
mechanical filling are filled into the 
cans by hand. 

In the case of many products, hot 
water or a hot dilute solution of salt 
or sugar, or both, is added to the food 
in the can. Certain fruits, such as 
peaches, pears and cherries, may have a 
strong sugar solution added. 

Exhausting or Preheating: This is the 
operation most commonly used in com- 
merical canning not only to expel gases 
from foods, but also to exclude air from 


the can. Oxygen and other gases pres- 
ent in a sealed tin container may react 
with the food and directly affect its 
quality and nutritive value. If present 
in large amounts, these gases may place 
undue strain on the container during 
the heat processing to which canned 
foods are later subjected. 

Briefly, the exhausting operation is 
accomplished by mechanically passing 
the can containing the raw food through 
an “exhaust box” in which hot water 
or steam is placed to expand the food 
by heat and to expel air and other gases 
contained in the food and in the head 
space area of the can. 

With certain products, the same ef- 
fect is produced by preheating the food 
in a kettle or a similar device and filling 
it into the cans while still hot. With 
still other products, the exhausting ef- 
fect is produced by adding boiling 
water, sirup or brine to the food in the 
cans. 

Sealing: After exhausting, the filled 
cans are immediately conveyed to a 
closing machine which permanently 
double-seams the covers to the cans. 

Heat Processing: Except in the case 
of highly acid products where it is 
ordinarily necessary only to heat the 
sealed container long enough to attain a 
definite temperature in the center of the 
can, the processing operation involves 
exposure of the sealed containers to hot 
or boiling water or to steam under pres- 
sure. This heat is maintained for the 
correct period of time required to cook 
the food and to destroy pathogenic or 
spoilage organisms that may be present 


in the food. 
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Cooling: The last important opera- 
tion in commercial canning is cooling 
the sealed can after the heat process. 

Prompt and thorough cooling of the 
can’'s contents prevents undue softening 
of the texture and change in color of the 
food. Cooling also contracts the con- 
tents, producing a vacuum within the 
can. 

After cooling, the cans are inspected 
and labeled and are then ready to enter 
channels for distribution to the ultimate 
user. 


IMPORTANT BUYING FACTS 


To find out what the food industry 
offers means to know something not 
only about general food facts and what 
products are produced but, specifically, 
about available types, styles, varieties, 
grades, counts, product sizes, can sizes, 
net contents, drained weights, quality 
tolerances, major producing areas for 
each product and canning seasons. 

For example, suppose you are con- 
sidering purchases of canned fruits— 
let us say canned apricots. You should 
know that the best known variety is 


the Blenheim, principally grown in the 
Santa Clara Valley of California and 
noted for its golden yellow color and 
delightful flavor; that the Tilton, a 
variety Chiefly grown in the San Joaquin 
region of California, while not the equal 
of the Blenheim in either color or 
flavor, will quite often run larger in size 
and is especially popular when packed 
as a whole apricot with the pit left in; 
and that apricots are principally canned 
in California, Colorado, New York, Ore- 
gon, Utah and Washington. 

You should know that apricots are 
canned in halves, quarters, sliced and 
whole ( peeled and unpeeled ) ; in a pre- 
heated mass for pies, and as a nectar, 
which is the whole, ripe deciduous apri- 
cot reduced to a beverage form with 
only the seeds, skins and heavy fiber re- 
moved and sugar sirup added; that 
the grades are Fancy, Choice, Standard, 
Seconds, Water Pack, and two Pie 
grades: “Regular,” with a minimum 
drained weight of 70 oz., and Solid 
Pack, with a minimum of 92 oz. 

Furthermore, you should know that 
at least seven count variations are avail- 





PLASTICS PUT IN THEIR BID 
FOR TABLE USE 


BEFORE INSTALLING PLASTICWARE IN 
its cafeterias, one university sent samples 
to an industrial research laboratory to 
see if the dishes would stand up under 
heavy service requirements. A plastic- 
ware of superior quality was provided 
for the tests. 

Tests were made for hardness, im- 
pact strength, and resistances to wear, 
water, heat, washing, dry heat (as in 
warming oven), solvents, steam and 
cigaret burns. 

In reporting on the tests, the labora- 
tory head remarked that these plastic 
dishes, which belong to the general 
class known as melamine-formaldehyde 
asbestos filled type or urea-formalde- 
hyde or casein type, were the best qual- 
ity he had seen. 

The plates stood up well under use 
with an ordinary table knife and fork; 
a sharp paring knife produced scratches. 
They did not break unless there were 
very deep chips in them; in fact, they 
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withstood extraordinarily rough treat- 
ment. 

Water absorption was negligible un- 
less the glaze was broken. Hot water 
did not soften or distort the samples. 
There was some discoloration in the 
drying oven test, but cigaret snubbing 
produced no break in the glaze, discolor- 
ing or charring. Resistance to solvents 
was said to be amazing. 

The plasticware came off less well 
when exposed to certain oils, a serious 
defect since so many foods contain oils 
and fats. Too, if by accident the dishes 
were placed near a very hot stovepipe or 
grill, the material would char, craze and 
warp. Also some color fading could be 
expected, it was declared. 

In spite of the foregoing defects, 
however, the plasticware tested would 
be a very favorable investment, com- 
pared with china dishes, if prices are 
comparable to chinaware, the laboratory 
reported. 





able in the Fancy, Choice and St 
grades (in the No. 10 tin, the coun 
for halves run 67/or less; 67/75; 
75/85; 85/96; 96/122; 122/144 
144/and up; that apricots are packed 
in No. 10 Cans (6 lbs. 14 02.); No 
2% Cans (1 Ib. 14 oz.); No. 2 Cans 
(1 Ib. 5 oz.); No. 1 Tall Cans (1 jh 
1 oz.), and No. 8Z Cans (8% oz.); 
that when packed according to Cap. 
ners’ League of California specifications, 
the percentage or degree by weight 
(Brix Scale) of sugar going into the 
sirup solution (put-in sirup) in which 
apricots are canned in 55°, termed 
“Extra Heavy” for the Fancy Grade. 
40°, termed “Heavy” for the Choice 
Grade; 25°, termed “Light” for the 
Standard Grade, and 10°, termed 
“Water, Slightly Sweetened” for the 
Seconds Grade; and that the “cut-out” 
sirup density which should be found 
upon opening the can for examination 
should test 25°, or more, ( but not more 
than 40°) Brix for the Fancy Grade: 
21° to 25° Brix for the Choice Grade; 
16° to 21° Brix for the Standard Grade, 
and less than 16° for the Seconds 
Grade. 

This difference between “put-in” and 
“cut-out” sirup density is caused by the 
natural blending of juice of fruit and 
sirup and also by the absorption of 
sugar by the fruit during and after the 
canning process. 

It is important to remember that 
minimum drained weights will vary 
with the product, with the length of 
cook, and with the variety whether it is 
a canned fruit or a canned vegetable. 
Also, that sirup solutions, even for the 
same grade, will differ according to the 
fruit canned. 

Begin to catalog like information for 
all other items. It is vital to effective 
food buying. Although there is no sub- 
stitute for experience, by observing the 
suggestions here presented, even the 
beginner in the business can do a much 
better job of buying foods than the 
average of efficiency which prevails in 
the industry today. 

In our next issue, I shall cover the 
second and third steps: “Determine 
What Best Fits Your Needs” and “Com- 
pile Written Specifications Covering 
Your Selections.” Included will be a 
chart showing “Number of Servings pet 
Can” on some popular canned products, 
and a chart giving “Cost per Serving” 
based on the cost of the product per 
dozen and per unit according to the 
number of servings in the can (15 t0 
60) and computed to four decimals. 
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EVERY COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY IN 
the nation, regardless of size, has a pub- 
lications program. In some cases that 
program is planned well in advance; 
in many Cases it is not. The result has 
been, in the average institution, that the 
publications program can be summed 
up as a hodgepodge of bulletins, bro- 
chures, leaflets, throwaways and miscel- 
laneous literature with little appeal and 
no continuity. 

Sensing this, and realizing the im- 
portance of a planned program for 
major publications, officials at Ripon 
College have developed a program 
which they feel fits their needs. The 
program's basic publications were de- 
cided upon only after conferences which 
included the dean of the college, the 
deans of men and women, the director 
of admissions, the executive secretary 
of the college (representing the presi- 
dent), and the director of public re- 
lations. 

One of the first questions this group 
endeavored to answer was: “Who are 
the people we want to reach through 
our publications?” Ripon is a small co- 
educational liberal arts college, non- 
denominational and nonsectarian, dedi- 
cated to Christian ideals, and. privately 
endowed. 


TO SERVE FOUR PUBLICS 

After even a superficial examination 
it was apparent that there were basical- 
ly at least four different publics in 
which the college was interested: (1) 
prospective students and their parents; 
(2) freshmen and incoming transfer 
students; (3) current upperclassmen; 
(4) possible donors and friends of the 
college, including alumni. 

From this list it was evident that 
several publications were needed. First, 
and probably most important, would be 
a publication, or series of publications, 
that would “sell” the liberal arts idea 
and also “sell” Ripon College. This cate- 
gory would be of interest to prospective 
students, their parents, possible donors, 
friends of the college, and alumni. 
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Second, there was a need for a publica- 
tion that would be an introduction to 
Ripon’s traditions and way of life. This 
would have value particularly for fresh- 
men, incoming transfer students, and 
prospective students. A third publica- 
tion was to be a reference book for 
students whose interests in the college 
had developed to the point where they 
wanted details on the curriculum. 

Obviously, the requirements of the 
third publication were answered by the 
college catalog. This publication, it was 
felt, needed no change at that time. 
Completely devoid of illustrations, it 
is primarily a reference book concerned 
with the curriculum but includes a brief 
history of the college, its standards and 
requirements, and other pertinent data. 
The make-up of this booklet follows 
closely the standard college catalog; 
type faces are chosen carefully for 
legibility and appearance, and the book- 
let is edited and reprinted each year to 
keep it up to date. 

A freshman handbook or guide ful- 
filled the requirements for the second 
publication. To personalize this booklet 
and to give the freshman and transfer 
student an opportunity to see the col- 
lege through the eyes of an upperclass- 
man, the material for this publication 
was gathered and written by an out- 
standing student journalist on campus. 

Light, interesting, easily read and 
understood, the freshman handbook 
answers a host of questions asked by the 
average new student. It is illustrated 
by inexpensive line drawings caricatur- 
ing college life. This booklet, of pocket 
size, is revised and reprinted every 
three years under the present arrange- 
ment. 

The last publication necessary to ful- 
fill the basic needs of the college was to 
be something that would be at once 
dignified, colorful, capable of attracting 
attention and of telling the story of 


There's nothing haphazard about 
RIPON’S PUBLICATION PROGRAM 


Ripon College and the liberal arts idea. 
Here, of course, pictures were indis- 
pensable. The only logical answer to 
the problem was a view book or 
brochure, since leaflets or throwaways 
could not begin to tell the complete 
story. 

A fairly comprehensive survey was 
made to find out what other colleges 
and universities had done in this field, 
but the answer to Ripon’s needs was 
not immediately available there. Many 
of the publications of other schools 
seemed to be dedicated to a theme or 
an idea, but in most cases the develop- 
ment of that theme quickly became lost 
in a series of nonrelated pictures and 
copy. 

VIEW BOOK FOR POSSIBLE DONORS 


It fell to the college public relations 
office to develop the Ripon book, and 
once a theme had been decided upon, 
pictures and copy were gathered and 
prepared that wouid best illustrate that 
theme. It was believed necessary that 
the photographs and printed word com- 
plement each other so that the reader 
would be able to grasp the message re- 
gardléss of whether he followed the 
copy or the photographs, or both. 


The public relations office set about 
to lay out the booklet and immediately 
ran into difficulties, for it was realized 
that the layout alone could make or 
break the booklet. The next move was 
to interview professional layout men 
in the advertising field in an effort to 
find an individual whose thinking fitted 
in well with the theme for the publica- 
tion. 


A commercial studio in Chicago was 
engaged to do the job. In addition to 
layout, the firm took over the task of 
finding printers and engravers and of 
arranging for the necessary contracts 
and specifications. 

A booklet of this nature is primarily 
an advertising piece, differing from 
business and industrial publications 
only in that its approach must be, of 
necessity, extremely subtle. Its require- 
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ments are that it be capable of attract- 
ing attention in a dignified manner, its 
content be interesting and appealing, 
and its message be convincing. It must 
appeal to individuals ranging from im- 
pressionable teen-age high school stu- 
dents to men and women in all age 
groups and in a wide variety of occupa- 
tions. 

The theme of the Ripon booklet is 
based on the thought that the primary 
purpose for a liberal arts education is 
to teach people to live. The theme is 
further developed through its two major 
aspects: learning in order to live, and 
learning how to live. All other features, 
such as college history and traditions, 
buildings, equipment, a happy and 
vivacious student body, an alert and in- 
telligent faculty, are worked into the 
theme incidentally. 

The first mailing of the booklet was 
completed early in 1948. The response 
to it has been extremely interesting and 
gratifying. People in all walks of life— 
businessmen, ministers, research chem- 
ists, industrialists, educational and in- 
dustrial public relations men, educators, 
prospective students, and parents—have 
commented generously on it. It has 
particularly interested alumni who have 
not returned to the campus for a num- 
ber of years. One such alumnus wrote 
to say, It arouses within me a new con- 
cept of what Ripon has done and what 
it stands for and fills me with pride 
just to think I belong.” 

A prominent eastern college director 
of public relations called it “the most 
unusual and compelling information 
book ever to come to my attention.” 

A journalism professor at a large 
midwestern university said, “A bulletin 
like this sets a standard for students 
and exemplifies a great many teach- 
ing precepts,” while a prominent mid- 
western industrialist termed it “an ex- 
cellent brochure, unusual and fine pub- 
lic relations.” Others from New York 
to California have been equally im- 
pressed and have not hesitated to com- 
ment. 

The secret to the success of the publi- 
cation, titled simply “At Ripon We're 
Learning to Live,” seems to lie in the 
use of a definite theme, the continued 
reappearance of the theme throughout 
the booklet, and the simple and digni- 
fied layout and manner of presentation. 
From the comments received, it would 
seem to be well for colleges and uni- 
versities to examine their own publica- 
tions and determine where and how 
they can be improved. A definite 
planned publications program will help. 
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LAY-UP OF 


BOILERS 
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HEATING SYSTEMS DETERIORATE CON- 
siderably during the period when they 
are not in use unless they are carefully 
“laid up.” The boiler operator, as he 
looks forward to the summer “lay-up,” 
needs to plan along three lines. 

He should have a list of what he is 
going to do, he should plan the order 
in which he is to do the work, and 
he should list the supplies he knows 


he will need. As the work progresses, 
need for other parts which he did not 
anticipate will become apparent. Some 
replacements may be suggested by the 
boiler inspector, too. All this work can 
be done in advance. 


ESTIMATING TIME NEEDS 


The condition of the boiler to be 
laid up will depend upon the feed 
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water used as well as the type of fuel 
burned. Some rough idea of what 
deaning problems may be involved 
when the boiler is opened can be gained 
by drawing a sample of boiler water 
in a glass bottle which can be tightly 
capped and placing in this water a 
new nail. In some cases, after three 
weeks’ immersion, the nail will appear 
as clean and the water as clear as the 
day the nail was inserted. Less hours 
need be allotted to cleaning the boiler 
when this type of reaction occurs than 
will be required when the water be- 
comes filled with rust colored particles 
from the nail. 

Sometimes the condition of the gauge 
glass gives a clue as to the amount of 
time which may be needed for clean- 
ing a boiler. Operators who allow the 
gauge glass to become so discolored 
that water levels cannot be read are 
likely to have boilers needing lots of 
work at lay-up time. 

The regularity and carefulness with 
which flues have been punched during 
the heating season are other factors 
governing the time that will be required 
for boiler cleaning. 

The report sheet on the condition of 
the boiler the previous year after a 
similar time in service is usually the 
best guide to use in forecasting time 
needs on boiler lay-up, particularly if 
the operator and the fuel have been the 
same during the present heating season. 

Except in unusual circumstances the 
person planning a time schedule for 
laying up boilers should be able to esti- 
mate fairly accurately how long each 
will take by observing the foregoing 
facts. 

There is little excuse for a man or 
acrew having to kill time while a search 
is made for gaskets, more graphite, flue 
cutters or stay bolts. The materials and 
tools for the job should be assembled 
on the spot before the first work on the 
boiler is done. Most inexcusable of all 
mistakes in work planning is commenc- 
ing the job without having at hand an 
operator's guide for the particular boiler 
to be cleaned. The guide or specification 
sheet of materials used in the boiler 
also should be at hand in winter when 
supplies for lay-up are ordered. Every 
boiler operator should have printed in- 
formation in the boiler room concern- 
ing the boiler he fires. 


BOILER OPENING 


Before allowing the boiler to cool 
off prior to opening, men and supplies 
should be ready for work. The date of 
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lay-up should be sent to the boiler in- 
spector as it will help him arrange his 
schedule of visits for greatest efficiency. 
After allowing the boiler to cool gradu- 
ally so as to disintegrate the scale, it 
needs to be washed out thoroughly. 


When the manhole plate has been re- 
moved, one should be careful not to 
light a match immediately as any kero- 
sene or oil in the boiler may have left 
fumes which may ignite. Sufficient time 
should be allowed for fumes to escape 
before the boiler is entered. Similarly, 
it is dangerous to enter a boiler when 
one is alone in a boiler room. 


If a hose is used to wash the boiler, 
a proper nozzle should be attached for 
spraying as the use of thumb or finger 
may cause trouble. Likewise, a care- 
lessly directed stream of water may 
force scale particles into the eyes of a 





fellow worker. Care should be taken 
to make sure that any extension cord 
is properly insulated and that there is 
a guard on the bulb. Water should not 
be sprayed directly at the light. Me- 
chanical tube cleaners should be kept on 
the move and not be left running at 
one place in the tube. 


STEPS IN CLEANING 


1. Clean the breeching, sweeping 
toward the stack and leaving the draft 
damper open. In the case of small 
boilers, store the pipe in a dry place. 


2. Wet down all soot in the com- 


bustion chamber and stack pit to facili- 
tate handling so that you can shovel 
it out without dust. 

3. Clean the sides of the boiler, 
scraping the heads and belly and all 
metal parts that can be reached. Clean 
the flues with a scraper and oil them 
lightly. 

4. Coat all machined surfaces with 
oil or grease and give all heating sur- 
faces of steel boilers a coating of lub- 
ricating oil on the fire side. 

5. Remove all ashes and clinkers 
from the firebox, grates and ash pit. 
A light beneath will help in making 
sure that the grates are closed. 

6. Remove and clean steam gauge. 


7. Remove and clean the water 
glass. This may be done by filling the 
removed glass half full of vinegar, 
placing a finger over each end and 
shaking it. 

8. Remove rust or deposit from the 
exposed surface by scraping with a wire 
brush or sandpaper. Apply preservative 
paint to all external parts normally 
painted. 

9. Remove and clean the water 
column clean-out plug. 

10. Open the blow-off connection, 
taking the bonnet off the blow-off 
valve; clean and replace it. 

11. Oil all door hinges, damper 
bearings and regulator parts. 

12. If possible cover all motors, fans 
and pumps with canvas after cleaning 
and oiling them. 

13. Leave the boiler room clean, free 
from paper, boxes, oil cans or refuse 
which might be a fire hazard. 

14. Give the floors and walls their 
usual cleaning or painting. 


INSPECTION 


The boiler inspector is the operator's 
best friend. His advice is valuable. 
Cooperation with him in asking and 
answering questions indicates the will- 
ingness of an operator to leave the 
boiler room at the end of his shift 
through the door instead of leaving un- 
expectedly in the middle of his shift 
through a suddenly created opening. 


DRY AND WET LAY-UP 


The dry method of laying up a boiler 
means letting it stand idle, treating the 
gaskets with a graphite preparation and 
sealing the hand holes. Shallow pans 
as large as will go through the manhole 
are placed on the tops of the tubes and 
are two-thirds filled with quicklime. 
This lime absorbs dampness in the boil- 
er, once the manhole plate is sealed. 

These pans must be removed before 
the boiler is filled for a heating season. 
It is well to attach a note to the boiler 
calling attention to the lime and call- 
ing for its removal before putting the 
boiler in operation. 

In laying up boilers by the wet 
method, it is important te apply a good 
coat of oil to the fire side of the boiler. 
Unfired boilers have a tendency to 
sweat on the fire side of the metal when 
filled with water for the summer. The 
gaskets and manhole covers are then 
replaced, and the boiler is filled with 
water up into the opening of the steam 
outlet line. If it is only partially filled, 
deterioration is certain to take place at 
the water line. 
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AUTONOMY FOR STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 





A UNIVERSITY, WHETHER STATE SUP- 
ported or otherwise, is traditionally a 
corporate entity, with a governing 
board having a considerable sphere of 
discretion as to the management of its 
lands and permanent funds and the ex- 
penditure of current funds at its dis- 
posal. An error easily fallen into by 
state legislatures and state executive 
officers is that of imposing upon the 
state university a set of tight and com- 
plex leading-strings from the state 
capitol, such that the university's hands 
are tied even in relatively minor ad- 
ministrative matters, and a large share 
of the operating control of the institu- 
tion is in fact transferred to the current 
state administration. 

Supreme court decisions in two states 
in late 1947 indicate that the courts, in 
these states at least, are inclined to guard 
a legitimate scope of independent 
action for the university governing 
boards in cases wherein the public in- 
terest will thereby be manifestly served. 


COOPERATION WITH HOSPITAL 

The Arkansas State Hospital at Little 
Rock is on a site of 160 acres. Some 
thirty acres of the site have never been 
needed or used for hospital purposes. 
The medical school of the University 
of Arkansas occupies a single city block 
in Little Rock, a site insufficient to ac- 
commodate the plant expansion author- 
ized by a legislative act of 1947 and 
provided for by a state appropriation of 
$1,600,000 and a federal grant of 
$800,000. In these circumstances the 
state hospital and the university negoti- 
ated an agreement under which the 
hospital would give the university a 
suitable part of the hospital grounds to 
be used as a site for the new university 
memorial hospital and medical school, 
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the university would erect its new medi- 
cal school and hospital plant according- 
ly, and the state hospital and the state 
university would thus gain many mutual 
advantages. 

Medical students would gain, of 
course, by having an abundance of 
clinical material in nervous and mental 
diseases accessible at the adjacent state 
hospital. State hospital patients would 
gain by having a general hospital and 
medical center immediately at hand. The 
state would get a large and modern 
medical plant and equipment with 
economy of expenditure and a mini- 
mum of duplication of facilities. 

In October 1947 the state hospital 
board, meeting at Little Rock, voted 
to grant the site. Two days later the 
trustees of the University of Arkansas, 
meeting at the university campus at 
Fayetteville, voted to accept the grant 
and to proceed accordingly. Thereupon 
a taxpayer sued to enjoin the acts of both 
boards, alleging that they had exceeded 
their powers and set themselves up un- 
lawfully as vested with powers which 
belong only to the state legislature. The 
Arkansas supreme court readily sus- 
tained the boards and affirmed the denial 
of the injunction. 

Finding no explicit statutory author- 
ity for the joint plan, the court pointed 
out that none is necessary, for boards 
of trustees have not only all powers 
specifically delegated but also such ad- 
ditional or implied powers as may be 
necessary to Carry out the trust to the 
best advantage of the public. Also, as to 
the university board of trustees, statu- 
tory authority to construct buildings 
carries with it by implication power to 
acquire sites.’ 





1 Lindsay v. White et al. ( Ark.) , 206 S.W. 
2d 762 (1947). 





The Kentucky Constitution of 1891 
provides that no public officer except 
the governor shall receive more than 
$5000 a year as official compensation, 
A decade or more ago this began to 
cramp the university and state colleges 
regarding the positions of presidents, 
deans and senior professors. For a time 
certain salaries at the University of 
Kentucky were lawfully supplemented 
out of funds from private sources. Ip 
1942 the question of whether the cop. 
stitutional limitation properly applied 
to university salaries was put squarely 
to the Kentucky Court of Appeals. The 
court, with only Justice Rees dissenting, 
declared that although university pro. 
fessors and administrators are employes 
of the state and not public officers, yer 
the clause must be construed to include, 
by inference, not only public officers 
but all public employes as well.* 

A proposal to amend that clause of 
the constitution was submitted to the 
voters and failed to carry at the polls 
in 1943, and the question of the in- 
terpretation of the clause again reached 
the highest court of the state late in 
the year of 1947. 

But this time the majority of the 
court adopted the view of Justice Rees, 
overruled the pertinent parts of its 
former decision, and decided that the 
ceiling on salaries of “public officers” 
should be construed to mean precisely 
what it says and no more, and not ex- 
tended by implication to embrace em- 
ployes of the state who are admittedly 
not “public officers.”* Therefore, it is 
not properly applicable to the salaries 
of state university and college profes- 
sors, deans and presidents. Chief Justice 
Sims and Justice Thomas joined in a 
dissent, arguing that in view of the his- 
tory of the clause in recent years, it 
should be amended, if at all, only by 
vote of the people and not by judicial 
interpretation. 

Both the foregoing cases of 1947 il- 
lustrate that at least some courts are 
inclined, when possible, to preserve 
some shreds of freedom of action for 
state universities. Both afford examples 
wherein the public interest would have 
been in part defeated and the execu- 
tion of the university trust to the great- 
est advantage of the public hampered 
and crippled, if the courts had refused to 
define for the universities a field of 
independent discretion as they did. 





2 Talbott, Commissioner of Finance, 
Public Service Commissioner et al., 291 Ky. 
109, 163 S.W. 2d 33 (1942). 

3 Pardue et al. v. Miller, Commissioner of 
Finance, (Ky.), 206 $.W. 2d 75 (1947). 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Some Inventory Needed 


Question: Is a plant inventory necessary? 
What should be the form of inventory, and is it 
worth the expense of keeping?—T.H.M., La. 


ANSWER: We doubt the wisdom of a 
perpetual plant inventory covering all 
items. It is essential that a dollar value 
be established by buildings for insur- 
ance purposes, but the effort involved 
in a completely detailed inventory by 
buildings is a doubtful expenditure. 

We do believe that a perpetual inven- 
tory of valuable items should be ac- 
curately maintained as a tool for the 
purchasing department. The utilization 
of expensive equipment on hand is the 
first decision of good purchasing before 
another order is placed for the same type 
of machine. We are now in the process 
of establishing this control and have al- 
ready discovered that it will pay for it- 
self in the efficient use of expensive 
items.—H. L. WELLS, vice president and 
business manager, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


No Refund of Tuition Fee 


Question: In case of withdrawal, should a re- 
fund of student fees be made?—R.H.C., Miss. 


ANSWER: I am interpreting the term 
"student fees” to include charges for 
board, room and tuition. 

After a student has been admitted to 
a college or a university, the fact that 
he may withdraw in no way affects the 
expenses that were incurred because of 
his admittance. Technically, therefore, 
no refund of tuition fees should be 
made. 

‘If a student withdraws from school, 
and his place in the dormitory is left 
vacant, it may or may not be possible 
to replace him by another student. Most 
resident colleges are reluctant to make 
any refund except for the savings ef- 
fected in food. Under any condition, it 
seems logical to subtract from any pro 
rata refund a waiting period of a spec- 
ified number of days to compensate for 
delays in replacing a student, as well as 
to discourage withdrawal. 

The problem is quite different in a 
privately controlled institution as com- 
pared with a state university. In the 
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former, withdrawal of students from 
college and from the dormitories may 
materially affect the budgeted income; 
in the publicly controlled institution 
where the item of tuition is a relatively 
small amount of its income, any dormi- 
tory vacancy can easily be filled by stu- 
dents living in rooming houses.— W. A. 
BODDEN, /reasurer and comptroller, 
Smith College. 


Budget Procedures 

Question: How many of our schools are ana- 
lyzing their expenditure budgets on a percent- 
age basis and comparing them with a norm 
such as that supplied by John Dale Russell in 
his volume “Finance for Higher Education’’?— 
H.A., Ky. 

ANSWER: The functional classifica- 
tion used by Dr. Russell is that of the 
National Committee on Standard Re- 
ports (“Financial Reports for Colleges 
and Universities,” University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935). The classification 
has been adopted by the U'S. Office of 
Education and by numerous regional 
educational associations for statistical 
purposes. 

Most colleges and universities that 
publish financial reports also follow this 
classification in their reports. Undoubt- 
edly many other institutions that do 
not publish their reports likewise follow 
the same classification. Many institu- 
tions follow it also for budget pur- 
poses, thus achieving a desirable coor- 
dination between budget accounts and 
reports. 

Dr. Russell emphasizes the uncer- 
tainty of interinstitutional as well as 
general comparisons, based upon such a 
standard analysis. Among the factors 
affecting such comparisons are size of 
the institution, its location, the ade- 
quacy of its financing, and institutional 
policies of both financial and education- 
al variations in organization. The na- 
tional committee has made every effort 
to provide an analysis that results in the 
highest possible degree of uniformity, 
but institutional organization frequent- 
ly results in a certain amount of varia- 
tion from a standard classification. 

Interinstitutional comparisons may be 
undertaken with some advantage be- 


tween institutions of generally compa- 
rable size and scope of activities. Major 
variations between the analysis of a 
single iastitution and the national dis- 
tribution of similar institutions sug- 
gest need for inquiry, but they fre- 
quently can be explained in one way 
or another. The best use of percentage 
distribution is probably in respect to 
trends from year to year in a single 
institution —LLOYD Morey, comptrol- 
ler, University of Illinoss. 


Not All Are Qualified 


Question: To what extent are business officers 
giving detailed supervision to maintenance and 
employment of labor? Should the business offi- 
cer be qualified to give detailed supervision to 
foremen in the electric shop, carpenter oa 
— room, and printing department?—F.A.C., 
a. 


ANSWER: Probably a very small per- 
centage of college business officers are 
qualified to give detailed technical 
supervision to all of the various activi- 
ties for which they are administratively 
responsible. 

It is true that many have reached their 
present positions via the “B & G” route. 
But many others came up through the 
accounting department; others, through 
the purchasing department, and more 
and more are being recruited from the 
faculties of business administration col- 
leges. 

I know of several institutions in which 
the chief business officer, because of his 
personal interest in that area, continues 
to give close personal supervision to 
maintenance, recruiting of labor, and 
boiler operation. However, it does not 
follow that to be a successful business 
officer one must be so qualified. 

The all-important requirement is that 
he be a good administrator who can 
recruit capable, conscientious and co- 
operative department heads and fore- 
men, and that he can coordinate their 
activities and instill in them loyalty and 

pride in helping the educational pro- 
gram to do the best possible teaching 
and research jobs, which must be 
recognized always by the entire staff 
as the ultimate objective-—CHARLES 
HoFF, finance secretary, University of 
Omaha. 
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NEWS 


V.A. Policy Change Hits Fee Abuses . . . Trace Tuition Rises to Food, Mainte- 
nance Costs ... Surplus Property Bills Expected to Pass . . . Building Material 
Shortages Few . . . Governors’ Stand Is Mystery . . . R.O.T.C. Picture Changes 





V.A. Takes Control 
of Tuition Rates in 
Certain Profit Schools 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Veterans Ad- 
ministration has revised its contract 
requirements to provide a firm control 
over tuition rates charged by many 
private schools for training veterans 
under the G.I. bill. The changes, ef- 
fective July 1, are an attempt to cor- 
rect and eliminate abuses in tuition 
charges uncovered in recent months. 


New contract requirements will af- 
fect only the following institutions 
whose enrollments consist mostly of 
veterans: (1) schools established since 
the passage of the G.L bill and (2) 
schools whose charges increased mate- 
rially since the G.I. bill programs be- 
gan. The new contract rates will allow 
10 per cent as the maximum profit. 


No change is made in V.A. policy of 
accepting charges made by other pri- 
vate schools. 

V.A.’s policy has been to pay the 
private profit schools the customary 
charges made to all students, not ex- 
ceeding $500 for a full-time course for 
an ordinary school year. Schools whose 
rates were higher had to justify their 
charges as fair and reasonable and to 
negotiate a contract with V.A. This 
policy was based on the assumption 
that the customary charges, established 
on a competitive market before passage 


of the G.L. bill, were fair and reason- 
able. 

Since the beginning of the G.I. edu- 
cation and training program on June 
22, 1944, a large number of new profit 
schools have been established, with en- 
rollments consisting mainly of veter- 
ans. During che same period, other 
longer established schools, with pre- 
dominantly veteran enrollments, have 
increased charges. 


V.A. has had little control over the 
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tuition rates charged by these schools. 
No customary charges existed on which 
fair and reasonable tuition could be 
determined. The new regulations re- 
quire all these schools to show that 
their charges are not excessive. 

The schools will be allowed to in- 
clude reasonable and necessary costs of 
operation in their financial statements. 
Advertising expenses, previously not 
considered, now will be allowed within 
prescribed limits. 


R.O.T.C. Picture for 
Present and Future 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—By 1955, the 
nation’s colleges and universities will 
graduate 30,000 R.O.T.C. men a year. 

Defense officials say that 8000 of 
these graduates will be air force trainees. 

R.O.TC. enrollment is rising in un- 
precedented leaps. Only about 400 stu- 
dents completed senior training in 
1947. This summer, the Department 
of the Army expects 5000 graduates 
The number of trainees will increase 
until reserve officer training reaches 
full stride in 1955. 

From the Pentagon, come these pre- 
dictions: 

More colleges and universities will 
have R.O.TC. units. 

The R.O.T.C. student will have a 
greater opportunity to specialize in the 
field of his choice—infantry, artillery, 
engineers. chemical—through a wider 
variety of courses. 

The experiences of World War lI 
will be utilized to a greater extent to 
illustrate military science theories. 

New manuals and instruction mate- 
rials should improve the quality of in- 
struction. Tested lesson plans have been 
provided for each hour of instruction 
in each R.O.TC. subject. 

More graduates will be commis- 
sioned in the regular army during the 
coming years. 


Two Surplus Property 
Bills Expected to Pass 

WASHINGTON, D.C_—Two Congres. 
sional committees acted favorably in 
May on broad measures to increase the 
flow of surplus property for school use, 

The Senate committee on expendi- 
tures in executive departments voted 
to retain in the new Surplus Property 
Act of 1948 all priorities and discounts 
granted schools and colleges since 1944, 
All mention of public benefit provi- 
sions had been omitted from previous 
versions of the proposed surplus prop- 
erty act. War Assets Administration 
officials had insisted that “special con- 
cessions” for schools and colleges 
slowed the sale of surplus and there- 
fore should not be continued beyond 
July 1948. 

The Senate committee, however, ac- 
cepted the pleas of educators who testi- 
fied on the measure. 


In another move, the House armed 
services Committee approved a bill au- 
thorizing the army, navy and air force 
to donate to schools and colleges any 
equipment, facilities, books, materials 
and supplies no longer needed by the 
national military establishment. The 
bill, written by Rep. Anderson ( Calif.), 
is supported by the National Commit- 
tee on State Educational Agencies for 
Surplus Property. 

The House committee said that the 
Anderson measure on donations con- 
flicts in no way with the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1948 “since it merely con- 
tinues and liberalizes authority first 
granted by Congress in 1930 and 
1936.” Under the older acts, however, 
donations were restricted to machines 
and mechanical equipment and had to 
be used for vocational training only. 

Observers predict that both surplus 
property measures will pass before ad- 


journment. 
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Psychiatrists Want 
Army to Lower 
Admission Standards 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—To make the 
best use of manpower during the forth- 
coming selective service program, the 
army should lower its standards for 
mobilization and eliminate the induc. 
tion examination. 

This advice to the Department of 
the Army was offered by a group of 
psychiatrists, who met with their col- 
leagues last month for the 104th annual 
meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association. 

“Local selective service boards should 
weed out only those who are com- 
pletely disqualified for any service,” 
said Dr. Wilfred Bloomberg of Cush- 
ing General Hospital, Framingham, 
Mass. “By this I mean total blind- 
ness, total deafness, acute psychosis, ex- 
treme heart condition, and marked 
mental deficiency, perhaps of imbecile 
grade. 

“However, individuals with all de- 
grees of psychoneurosis, epilepsy, alco- 
holism, cardiac murmurs, and other 
defects should be accepted if these con- 
ditions have not been entirely incapaci- 
tating in civilian life,” the doctor 
stated. 

Under the psychiatrists’ plan, men 
would be transferred directly from the 
point of induction to the training cen- 
ter, where a Classification board would 
review the status of men under its con- 
trol. The board would decide as to 
usability, assignment, effectiveness and 
method of employing substandard per- 
sonnel and, when necessary, separation 
from the service of those men who are 
unusable. 

“If such a thrifty use of manpower 
is to be made, it becomes necessary 
that programs for mobilization should 
include plans to assign substandard 
personnel to jobs within their capaci- 
ties. In order to accomplish this, spe 
cialists best qualified to take charge 
must be invested with authority to as- 
sign and reassign men to jobs within 
their ability,’ Dr. Bloomberg con: 
cluded. 


Building Material 

Shortages Are Few 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Building ma- 

terials should be in ample supply dur- 

ing the rest of 1948. The shortages of 

certain items which still persist—nails, 
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pipe, lumber products and plumbing 
items—should ease toward the end of 
the year. 

In a recent survey of the materials 
situation; the Federal Works Agency 
found these conditions: 

Cast-Iron Pipe—‘“a shortage item, 
but the supply is increasing.” 

Portland Cement—"there should be 
no delays in construction because of 
lack of cement.” 

Building Boards—"shortages of gyp- 
sum products are still reported, but 
increased production should reduce 
procurement difficulties.” 

Brick—"ample.” 

Structural Clay Tile—‘“no shortages 
are expected.” 

Floor and Wall Tile—"stocks are 
low, some delays in procurement may 
be expected.” 

Lumber—"a general drop in produc- 
tion during February may cause short- 
ages at retail yards in some parts of 
the country.” 

Plumbing, Heating and Ventilation 
Products—"some shortages may persist 
in cast-iron radiation, warm air fur- 
naces, oil burners and water heaters. 
However, steel boilers, stokers and 
range boilers are in good supply.” 

The effect of the European aid pro- 
gram and rearmament on building ma- 
terials supply will probably not be felt 
until the end of 1948. 


Union College to Study 
Radiation of Live Tissue 

SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—Study of the 
biological effects of high-energy radia- 
tions, such as 100,000,000-volt x-rays, 
will be undertaken by Union College 
in a research project financed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission for the 
Office of Naval Research, President 
Carter Davidson announced recently. 

The scientific work, directed by Dr. 
Leonard B. Clark, chairman of the col- 
lege department of biology, will start 
this summer. 

The General Electric Company will 
make available at its own expense cer- 
tain resources of its research laboratory, 
including use of its 135-ton betatron 
for radiating the biological specimens. 

President Davidson pointed out that 
while x-rays of 1,000,000 volts’ energy 
are used in a number of hospitals for 
cancer therapy, far more penetrating 
radiations are now available from new 
machines. Their biological effects, how- 
ever, are little known. 





Vannevar Bush 
Mentioned as Head 
of Science Foundation 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—As the legis- 
lation to create a National Science 
Foundation nears its final stage, atten- 
tion in Washington is focused on the 
possible appointees for the twenty- 
four-member foundation and its $15,- 
000 a year directorship. 

Prominently mentioned as the first 
director of the foundation is Vannevar 
Bush, who guided much of the war- 
time scientific research. 

Under the bill, as passed by the Sen- 
ate, the foundation is to consist of in- 
dividuals “eminent in the sciences, engi- 
neering, education and public affairs.” 
They are to be named by the President, 
after consulting the National Academy 
of Sciences, Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, and the As- 
sociation of American Colleges. The 
appointees are to be confirmed by the 
Senate and are to serve six years, with 
a twelve-year limit on continuous serv- 
ice. 

If a majority of the members are 
friendly to the social sciences, research 
in this field may become an important 
part af the foundation's work. 

Among the major functions of the 
foundation will be to make grants and 
loans to colleges, universities and other 
agencies for basic research, and to carry 
out a scholarship, fellowship and scien- 
tific educational program. 

In spite of the lengthy testimony, the 
House interstate and foreign commerce 
committee held other hearings on June 
1 and 2, to decide whether it should 
approve the bill passed by the Senate 
on May 5 or substitute a parallel bill 
of it own. With that technicality out 
of the way, observers believe ‘that the 
National Science Foundation measure 
will become law before Congress ad- 
journs. 


Two Colleges Get $500,000 

Fort WortTH, TEx.—President Law 
Sone of Texas Wesleyan College has 
announced a recent $500,000 endow- 
ment gift made to the college by Mrs. 
Dora S. Roberts, Big Spring. This 
brings to $1,315,000 the total in the 
current endowment and building fund 
of the Fort Worth institution. Under 
the terms of the $1,000,000 Dora Rob- 
erts Foundation, McMurry College, 
Abilene, also received a $500,000 unre- 
stricted endowment donation. 
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National Security 


Resources Board 
Can Aid Draft Act 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A relatively 
new governmental agency, the National 
Security Resources Board is expected 
to become increasingly important in 
the administration of our first peace- 
time selective service. 

Both the House and Senate armed 
services committees firmly believe that 
the board should be responsible for de- 
ciding what personnel — students, re- 
search workers, scientists, engineers, in- 
structors— should be exempt or de- 
ferred, under a new draft law. 

In reporting favorably on the se- 
lective service bill in May, the House 
committee said flatly: 

“It is the sense of the committee that 
the Selective Service System should not 
have conclusive jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter of determining deferment for scien- 
tific and other specialist categories but 
that policy control in this matter should 
reside in the National Security Re- 
sources Board.” 

The Senate committee also expressed 
its confidence in the board by saying 
that “it can and should determine what 
policies are necessary best to utilize our 
manpower resources and to prevent 
their wasteful depletion.” 

The National Security Resources 
Board was created under the National 
Security Act of 1947. Its headquarters 
are in the Pentagon Building. 

Among the board’s recently created 
units is an Institutional Resources Sur- 
vey Division, headed by Kenneth O. 
Warner, until last month an official in 
the U. S. Office of Education. Dr. War- 
net's staff will survey the resources of 
colleges and universities for war re- 
search potentialities. 


Food, Maintenance Bring 
Fee Rise at Holyoke 

SOUTH HADLEY, MAss.— An in- 
crease of $100 in tuition for all new 
students entering Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege in September has been announced 
by President Roswell Gray Ham. This 
will bring to $1500 the yearly cost of 
board, room and tuition and does not 
apply to any students now enrolled. 
Notification of the increase was mailed 
today to the parents of all candidates 
for admission. 

A comparative study of college costs 
eight years ago and today, made. by 
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Boardman Bump, comptroller and 
treasurer, indicates that food and main- 
tenance are still a major source of dif- 
ficulty in balancing institutional budg- 
ets. Even for the new students entering 
next year, a 36 per cent increase in 
fees over the eight-year period will 
be matched by a rise of 55 per cent 
in the cost per student of maintain- 
ing buildings and grounds and an 
increase of nearly 80 per cent in eight 
years in the cost per student of food 
and residence services. 


Cornell Starts Campaign 
for $1 2,500,000 

ITHACA, N.Y.—A two-year financial 
campaign for $12,500,000 to meet Cor- 
nell University’s “immediate needs” in 
faculty salaries, research and building 
construction was announced recently 
by President Edmund E. Day. 

The announcement followed a two- 
day meeting marking the formal or- 
ganization of the Greater Cornell Com- 
mittee, a group of more than 200 
prominent Cornellians' and _ friends 
formed to assist the board of trustees 
in meeting the university's immediate 
and long-range objectives. 

The initial campaign, which will be- 
gin immediately and continue into 
1950, is the first phase of an extensive 
development program. 

Three million dollars, the largest in- 
dividual figure in the program, is ear- 
marked for faculty salaries. It is part 
of $10,000,000 budgeted for the en- 
dowed divisions at the Ithaca campus. 
The additional $2,500,000 is for the 
Cornell Medical College in New York. 

The College of Engineering is listed 
for $2,000,000 for another unit in the 
proposed building program. The sum 
of $1,500,000 is assigned to a new 
interfaith center to house the univer- 
sity’s student religious organization, 
Cornell United Religious Work. The 
building, projected as a World War II 
memorial, will be adjacent to the union. 

Another $1,500,000 will be sought 
to complete the Laboratory of Nuclear 
Studies, construction of which has al- 
ready begun with funds advanced by the 
trustees “with the idea that time couldn't 
wait.” The sum of $1,000,000 will be 
sought in the promotion of studies 
in the social and humanistic fields. 

Other items among the objectives 
are $750,000 as a working fund for 
operating expense and $250,000 for 
athletic facilities. 


Stanford Board Votes 
$100 Tuition Rise 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIp. — 
Stanford will increase its tuition $109 
a year with the beginning of the ay. 
tumn quarter. 

Acting President Alvin C. Eurich 
said that the board of trustees took the 
action only after the most careful : 

The additional income will be used 
for faculty salary increases, largely in 
the associate and full professor levels 
because substantial increases have been 
provided in the lower ranks during the 
last two years; for scholarships, and to 
provide funds for an extension of the 
annuity program for members of the 
university staff not currently covered, 

General tuition will be $600; for the 
graduate school of business, $639: for 
the medical school, $699. 

The university is increasing all its 
scholarships by about 20 per cent and 
is making further funds available for 
grants-in-aid and loans in order to help 
students placed in financial difficulties 
by the higher tuition. Similarly, the sti- 
pends of teaching assistants and other 
graduate assistants will be adjusted. 


Ohio State Retains 
Nonresident Limit 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. — This autumn 
Ohio State University will continue the 
admission policy begun in 1946 of giv- 
ing priority to Ohioans, President 
Howard L. Bevis. reports. 

Out - of - state students will be ad- 
mitted only in limited numbers. For 
example, those who have made a “B” 
average or higher in another college or 
university will be admitted to the grad- 
uate school and to undergraduate train- 
ing in education, agriculture, pre-law, 
pharmacy and nursing. 


Professors Watch 
G. M. Wage Experiment 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Organized 
college teachers are watching “with in- 
terest” the experiment in salary ad- 
justments now carried on by General 
Motors and the United Automobile 
Workers. 

Under this plan, management will 
make periodic adjustments in wages 
to conform with cost-of-living changes. 
If the cost-of-living index of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics rises, pay if- 
creases will be granted. If it falls as 
much as 5 per cent, pay can be cut. 
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Governors’ Stand on 
Federal Aid Is Mystery 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—What did the 
forty-eight state governors say to the 
chairman of the House committee on 
labor and education regarding their 
position on federal aid to education? 

This is one Washington mystery on 
which no Congressional leader wants 
to shed any light. 

Twelve months ago Chairman Hart- 
ley sent three-page questionnaires to all 
governors asking their stand on the 
McCowen federal aid to education bill. 
Since then, Mr. Hartley has refused to 
reveal either the text of the answers or 
a summary of the chief executives’ po- 
sitions. 

Some of the governors released copies 
of their letters through their own of- 
fices. From these and other clues, ob- 
servers believe that slightly more than 
half of them favor the principle of 
federal aid; that the majority of Demo- 
cratic governors favor the legislation, 
but that many Republican governors 
oppose it. 

The Republican leaders in the House, 
including Congressman Hartley, are re- 
ported still to be opposed to immediate 
action on the federal aid to education 
bills. A survey by the Washington staff 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers said 
that “GOP leaders will continue to sit 
on the federal aid to education bills 
and will do nothing on them at this 
session.” 


V.A. Speeds Entry of 
Disabled Into Training 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Veterans Ad- 
ministration officials recently acted to 
speed the entry of disabled veterans 
into training. The move modifies the 
advisement and guidance requirements 
for many of the veterans eligible for 
training under P.L. 16. 

The new policy allows some of those 
veterans to select several job goals 
simultaneously instead of limiting their 
choice to one. It enables others to start 
preliminary training in professional 
fields before they choose their specific 
training objectives. With these changes, 
V.A. hopes to eliminate many of the 
delays that hold up the training of 
these veterans and cause them to return 
to V.A. for additional advisement. 

Two factors cause most of the delays. 
The first is the increasing difficulty in 
finding suitable job training opportu- 
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nities to meet the individual needs of 
the veterans. The second is the veter- 
an’s inability to select a definite train- 
ing objective within a general profes- 
sional field. 


Lays Tuition Rise 
to Maintenance Costs 

SWEET BriAR, VA—Sharply in- 
creased maintenance and service costs 
and the need for further rises in salaries 
and wages have forced Sweet Briar Col- 
lege to increase its fees for the coming 
academic year, President Martha B. 
Lucas announced recently. The overall 
fee, which covers tuition, board, room 
and other costs, will total $1450, an 
increase of $100 over the current fig- 
ure. 

A 62 per cent rise in the college’s 
coal bill during the year and increases 
up to 20 per cent for most maintenance 
items were cited among the reasons for 
the rise in fees in President Lucas’s let- 
ter to parents notifying them of the 
board’s action. 

“Further though moderate increases 
in salaries and wages must be made if 
we are to maintain our high educa- 
tional standards and to provide the 
necessary services underlying our pro- 
gram of instruction,” President Lucas 
stated. Substantial salary increases were 
granted to all faculty and staff mem- 
bers at Sweet Briar last year. 


Television Hearing 
Set for September 20 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Federal 
Communications Commission has 
scheduled a history-making hearing on 
television for September 20, which 
may decide the future of this important 
medium for a decade. 

Major purpose of the hearing is to 
decide how to provide enough channels 
so that private industry, educational 
institutions, and other bodies may have 
the opportunity to operate television 
stations. 

F.C.C. engineers say that the spec- 
trum is becoming “terribly crowded” 
with various broadcasting media, both 
for the ear and the eye. New space in 
the spectrum must be found if the 
mounting number of applications for 
television permits is to be satisfied. 

The September 20 hearings will 
gather data to help the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to decide 
which frequencies shall be assigned for 
the expanding television industry. 








Names in the News 


Asa Smallidge 
Knowles, presi- 
dent of New York 
State's postwar 
emergency col- 
leges, the Associ- 
ated Colleges of 
Upper New York, 
was recently ap- 
pointed a vice president of Cornell Uni- 
versity. President Edmund E. Day said 
Dr. Knowles will serve as vice president 
for univérsity development with re- 
sponsibilities in Cornell's long-range 
planning and development program. He 
succeeds Robert A. Doyle, who resigned 
in January. 


Louis B. Lundborg, general manager 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been named vice president 
for university development at Stanford 
University, according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, acting 
president. Mr. Lundborg will take over 
his new duties the middle of July. 


Willis E. Pratt, professor of educa- 
tion and head of the department at 
Pennsylvania State College, has been ap- 
pointed president of State Teachers Col- 
lege at Indiana, Pa., succeeding the late 
Joseph Michael Ubler. 


Ralph E. Adams, dean of administra- 
tion at the University of Alabama and 
at one time its acting president, resigned 
and on June 1 became assistant to the 
president of the Coosa River Newsprint 
Company. 


Paul B. Blanshard Jr. has been ap- 
pointed public relations director at 
George School in Pennsylvania and will 
assume his new duties there Aug. 1. Mr. 
Blanshard is a graduate of George 
School and Oberlin College. 


Rowland 
Haynes, retiring 
president of the 
University of 
Omaha, has been 
awarded an L.L.B., 
the third honorary 
degree ever to be 
granted by the 
university of which he now becomes 
president emeritus. As was previously 
announced, Philip M. Bail, formerly 
dean of the college of education and 
director of University College at Butler 
University, is the new Omaha president. 
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George W. 
Ebert, superin- 
tendent of build- 
ings and grounds 
at Pennsylvania 
State College for 
the last twenty 
years, will head 
the newly reor- 
ganized department as director of physi- 
cal plant. Charles A. Lamm has been 
named supervisor of building mainte- 
nance and operation; Robert Y. Sig- 
worth will continue to serve as super- 
visor of utilities; Walter W. Trainer as 
supervisor of landscape construction 
and maintenance and farm maintenance. 
Walter H. Wiegand, a former member 
of the department of buildings and 
grounds at Penn State, will return as 
supervisor in physical plant extension. 


G. W. EBERT 


T. N. McClure, former business man- 
ager at the University of Denver, be- 
came business manager of Knox College 
June 15. 


Dr. Ralph A. Van Meter, acting presi- 
dent of the University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst, has been named president. 


Cc. A. LAMM R. Y. SIGWORTH 


W. W. TRAINER W. H. WIEGAND 
He had been acting in that capacity 
since the retirement of Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker more than a year ago. 


B. M. Grier, superintendent of schools 
at Athens, Ga., has been named presi- 
dent of Lander College at Greenwood, 
S.C. He will succeed the Rev. J]. Marvin 
Rast, who resigned to devote full time 
to the ministry. 





DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 

President: Herbert Watkins, University 
of Michigan; secretary-treasurer: L. R. 
Lunden, University of Minnesota. 


Eastern Association 

President: Henry W. Herzog, George 
Washington University; secretary-treas- 
urer: Boardman Bump, Mount Holyoke 
College. 

Gonvention: Nov. 28-30, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Southern Association 


President: W. T. Ingram, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; secretary-treasurer: Ger- 
ald D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 

President: William Norton, University 
of California; secretary-treasurer: William 
Brand, Stanford University. 


Schools for Negroes 


President: V. D. Johnston, Howard Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


Association of College Unions 

President: Vernon L. Kretschmer, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; secretary-treasurer: 
Edgar A. Whiting, Cornel! University; edi- 


tor of publication: Porter Butts, University 
of Wisconsin. 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 

President: William F. Holman, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer: 
A. F. Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: May 1949, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: Horace Renegar, Tulane Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Max E. Han- 
num, Franklin and Marshall College. 
Convention: June 23-27, Denver. E. D. 
Whittlesey, University of Denver, conven- 
tion secretary. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: John H. Jenkins, St. Louis 
University; executive secretary: Russell 


Reynolds, 189 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Charles W. Hoff, University 


of Omaha; secretary-treasurer: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 
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Dr. Everett A. Churchill, vice prea 
dent of Northeastern University, nas. 
been appointed financial officer of the 
university. Dr. Churchill has been gq” 
member of the Northeastern staff singe” 
1919. 


Dr. Caleb Smith, associate professor a 
in the department of economics gt © 
Swarthmore College, has been named 
administrative assistant to President © 
Marble of Wilmington College and 
head of the department of economics 
and business administration. His 
pointment was effective June 1. 


Carroll Gardner Pearse, former presi- 3 
dent of Wisconsin State Normal School” 
at Milwaukee, died recently at the age 7 
of 89. He had been president of the | 
college from 1913 to 1923. 


The Rev. Francis W. Thompson, F 
pastor of the Phillips Memorial Baptist 7 
Church of Cranston, R.L, has been | 
named president of Bacone College in ¥ 
Oklahoma. He will succeed Charles §. ™ 
Detweiler, who retires July 1. | 


James Forrester, former pastor of “% 
Calvary Baptist Church of Anaheim, 
Calif., has been named president of 7 
Westmont College, Santa Barbara. Mr. 
Forrester was executive assistant to the 
president at Whitworth College in Spo- 7 
kane, Wash., prior to World War Ilia 4 
which he served as air force chaplain, 7 


Thomas H. Moncrief has been ap- 7 
pointed administrative assistant to Dog © 
L. Rogers, superintendent of buildings “3 
and grounds at the Medical College of 7 
Virginia, Richmond. : 

Frank H. Bowles, director of admis ~ 
sions at Columbia University, has sub- 7 
mitted his resignation in order to accept 
the post of director of the College Ea- 7 
trance Examination Board. He will as 4 
sume his new duties August 1. 


James F. Price, acting chancellor of 
the University of Denver, has been 
named chancellor. He was selected for 
the post from a group of 200 candidates. 


Thomas Hale Hamilton, assistant 
dean of University College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been named vice 
president of Pennsylvania College for 
Women. His appointment becomes ef- 
fective August 1. 


The Rev. Peter Anthony Brooks, SJu 
president of Marquette University, died 
of a heart attack on May 16 at 55 yeats 4 
of age. He had been president of Mat-~ 
quette University since 1944. 
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feel” & KUSCH & LOMB NOSEPIECE 


ely B&L Microscopes 


ALL these 
e advantages 


360° 


give you 
performance 


@ Substage with full 
ring mount 
o Exclusive yaria 

condenser 
6 Exclusive threadless 
lens moun s 


& Exclusive nosepicec 
roller bearing stops 


be 
@ Exclusive bronze body t 
dove-tail slide 


ble foc¥> 
cell 


e with 


ith 
e adjustment w 


a d rack and pinion 


matche é 
[ e 
@ Exclusive patent 
fine adjustment 
a Exclusive 
bearing 
a Parallel ¢ 
@ Truly beauti 


ye tubes 
ful styling 


lever 


with Roller Bearing Stop 





N changing magnification you can be sure the ob- 

jective will center exactly without adjustment, when 
you turn the nosepiece of a Bausch & Lomb Laboratory 
Microscope. A roller bearing in the stop clip gives 
you this important feature, and because it minimizes 
wear, you have this accuracy for the full life of the 
microscope. 

Accurate centration and parfocality of objectives 
result, too, from high precision methods. The nose- 
piece has a tapered bearing, diamond-turned and faced 
on a specially designed B&L lathe. Center hole fit 
tolerance is + .0001”. Fit tolerance of shells is + 
.000125”. 

These advantages are yours with a new Bausch & 
Lomb Laboratory Microscope. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, 767-S St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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SIMMONS DORMITORY FURNITURE... 
STUDENT’S ROOM BY SIMMONS 





a» Tr ee 
























Even twenty years of continuous service is not 
unusual for Simmons dormitory furniture. It is Sittntad chiens 
built of freproof steel to withstand the hardest usage. Tops and sides of chests Dormitory Room No. 142 
and desks are of one-piece construction. All supports and braces are elec- 
trically welded. Drawers never warp or stick, but operate smoothly and me + < °° +s 
quietly on wood drawer guides. Rubber-cushioned spring clip safety stops Cee et ee Oe 1 
prevent drawers from falling out when opened. Mirror. . « - + «  FM42 
Simmons all-steel dormitory furniture is finished in cheerful, warm colors Desk. . . . « « « F142-12 
that stay attractive. You have your choice of rich grained, or two-toned pastel Night Tables . . . . F-142-14 
combinations. These Sim/fast finishes successfully resist heat and sunlight, and a 
the actions of most liquids, hot or cold. Nor will they chip, mar, peel or crack! Se ee 
Your nearest Simmons distributor will be glad to help you make the right 
selection of pieces to meet your requirements. See him soon, or write Cole Seay. Rian eee 
Scheme No. 7161 
CONTRACT DIVISION 











Display Rooms: 


RMR AE MAUR csicns 54, moronic Man + New York 1, One Pot Aveo 


San Francisco 11, 295 Bay Street + Atlanta 1, 353 Jones Ave., N. W. 
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ALL-STEEL...FIRE-SAFE...COLORFUL 





SIMMONS No. 142 FURNITURE GROUP 

School authorities like the variety of pieces avail- moderate initial cost, slow depreciation and low 
able in the 142 Group. It enables them to equip maintenance expense. Shown below are a few of 
rooms of any size or shape comfortably and the pieces in the 142 Group, together with chairs 
t efficiently. They also like the 142 Group for its most frequently selected for dormitory rooms. 


Desk—F-142-6— Modern table 


type. Full drawer. Distinctive metal Coneneee te eee 
pulls. Available in grain and two- rere ag aoe eee 
tone finishes. All steel. Top area % 


center partition. Avail- 
able in three other sizes 
(30% x 19 inches and 44 
x 19 inches). In grain 
and two-tone finishes. 
Top area 38 4x19 inches. 


34% x 19 inches. 


Bed—H-353—Attractive full panel 
ends. Three-piece construction. 
SKC ribbon fabric spring. Avail- 
able in 3/0 or 3/3 width only. 





Desk—F-142-10—Student’s single 
model. Open book shelf at right end. 
All-steel. In grain and two-tone fin- 
ishes. Top area 34% x 21 inches. 





Chair—F-7 1 1— Comfortable 
modern style. Posture seat 


and back cushioned in foam Chair—F-762—Gracefully curved 
L rubber. Upholstered in sim- arms. Innerspring seat and back 
ulated leather in colors. cushions; both removable. Back 


cushion is reversible. Uphols- 
tered in simulated leather in 
colors. 


Seautyrest MATTRESSES! 


Built expressly for schools, hotels and institutions! 
Beautyrests are famous for comfort and for the years 
of trouble-free service they give. That’s why more 
schools, colleges, universities, hotels and institutions 
are buying Beautyrests . . . many of them exclusively! 
Ask your Simmons dealer to show you the many 
features that make Beautyrest your best mattress buy! 
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WoESD unparalleled 


': for Quiet Service.... 


CARROM FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN B . 
uild FOR THE DECADES! 





SOLID 
NORTHERN HARD BIRCH 


There is no better wood for 
institutional furniture than 
this . . . for all parts sub- 
jected to constant stress and 
strain. Basically sound and en- 
during materials are prerequi- 
sites for Carrom construction. 


CARRO»: 


3 


Engineers find in wood a superior 
material where natural resilience, 
high resistance to bending or com- 
pression are needed. But it is not 
these basic qualities alone that make 
wood the most desirable material 
for institutional furniture. 


“Quiet service” is equally important 

. for in the institution, a calm, 
restful effect is demanded. Wood, 
in addition to its great strength, pos- 
sesses a resilience and porosity that 
absorbs sound. A blow against wood 
may create a dull thud, but never 
a harsh, ear-splitting, clanging sound 


nor disturbing clatter or rattle when 
moved about. 


But Carrom-built furniture offers 
still more than the natural strength 
and “quiet service” characteristic of 
wood. It is designed exclusively for 
institutional use . . . with a view to 
the years of serv iceability expected 
from it . . . and to an institution’s 
budget requirements. 


Those who choose for strength, 
“quiet service” and economy, in- 
variably choose Carrom Fine Wood 
Furniture, made by craftsmen who 
“build for the decades.” 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC., LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
New York Office: 19 W. 44th St., Ralph Berg © Chicago Office: 1503 N. Sedgwich Ave., James L. Angle 





WOOD FURNITURE 


FOR DORMITORY SERVICE 
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Isn’t 1t about time 





to get on with it 


das ad common sense means of Fuel Conservation ? 


The ability of the United States to assure its security and 
maintain its position of leadership in the world depends 
ultimately upon its fuel reserves. Misuse of these vital 
resources can mean decline and disaster. 


Nearly 99% of this country’s known fuel reserves is in 
the form of coal. The United States has all the coal it 
needs for many generations to come. The reserves of other 
fuels, however, are being exhaused at an alarmingly 
increasing rate, largely because they are being used to do 
certain jobs which coal can do as well or better. 


One of the major causes of this unsound state of affairs 
is the public demand for convenient, “push-button” heat 
that is clean, efficient and labor-free. To meet this demand, 
non-solid fuels are being extravagantly misused in ordi- 


| nary heating in spite of the fact that they are urgently 
needed for other essential purposes. Coal, properly used, 

n can provide everything the public demands in the way 
of “push-button” heat. 

- Central Heating is the solution—using steam or hot water 

distribution from centrally located heat generating plants 

~ serving entire communities. 


For the vast majority of people in this country space 


“d heating is by far the most costly of utility services, indeed the Ric-wil company 


more costly than all other essential utilities combined. UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
Certainly, an economic system which has been able 


h ine CLEVELAND, OHIO 
’ to provide our communities with water, sewers, gas, 
= electricity and telephone service—certainly, that same 
. economic system is no less able to provide this even more 
. basic service of Central Heating at a cost attractive to 
consumers and at a profit equally attractive to investors. 
re With a realistic appraisal of our fuel resources in the light 
of conditions which exist in the world today, and with 
the end in view of a better and stronger United States 
of America, secure in a way of life made possible by 
-E private enterprise fostered and bulwarked by govern- 
‘ mental institutions—isn’t it time to get on with it now? "3 
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Pato. Buys a Balun! 


Baker quality pays off in longer wear and satis- 
faction. So when you replenish your supplies of 
these items, be sure to call on Baker to be SURE 
of quality and value. 

SAMPSON heavy duty ribbed and SANDOW heavy duty 
plain weave bath towels. Constructed particularly for 


use in schools and universities. With or without name 
weaving. 


BATEX Huck Weave Face Towels. Woven finer and 
heavier for longer wear and satisfaction. With or with- 
out name weaving. 




























EXTRA HEAVY ROUND THREAD Sheets and Pillow 
Cases. Chosen time and again because of their fine 
quality and durability. 


BAKER HAND PRINTED Table Cloths and Napkins, 
with or without special crest or design. Hand printed 
in our own plant. Also BED SPREADS, printed on long 
wearing Indian Head Fabric, exclusive with Baker. Wide 
choice of colors, plain or with special crest or design. 


NORTH STAR and CHATHAM Blan- 
kets. Especially woven and prepared 
for schools and universities, to with- 
stand maximum wear. With or with- 
out Mame or crest weaving or sten- 
ciling. 


\ SIMTEX TABLE NAPERY 
. white or pastel colors with or 


. without special crest or name 
woven, 


BAKER ALSO SUPPLIES THESE STANDARD ITEMS 


Mattress Protectors Drapery Material Cheesecloth 
Pillows & Made-up Drapes Dish Towels 
Bureau Scarfs Glass Towels 
Textron Plastic Wash Cloths Cooks Towels & Aprons 
Shower Curtains Bath Mats Tray Cloths 
Window Curtains Bath Rugs Table Padding 


H.W.BAKER LINEN Co. 


315-317 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y ° AND THESE 10 OTHER CITIES 


Atlanta * Boston * Chicago °* Cincinnati * Houston * Kansas City 


Los Angeles * Philadelphia ~- Portland * San Francisco 


Oldest and Largest Organization of its kind in the U. S. 





ag 
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hy EXT <chool plumbing 


cots leds to maintatr 


One answer is Crane quality—the quality that 
has made Crane the best-known name in 
plumbing. Crane fixtures /ast longer. 

Second, maintenance is so simple. For ex- 
ample, to renew a Crane Dial-ese faucet just 
slip out one cartridge unit, slip in another... 
one unit fits all Dial-ese faucets. 

These are the famous Crane controls that 


turn as easily as a radio dial. Like all Crane 


school plumbing, they’re tough—built to last 
through years of hard school usage. 

And, of course, all Crane fixtures are de- 
signed to give maximum health protection to 
the students in your care. 

See your Crane branch, wholesaler, or 
plumbing contractor for full information on 
the Crane school line when you plan a new in- 
stallation or modernize your present facilities. 


| 
} 
/ 


C-9062 
Corwith Fountain 


























1-125 Oxford 
Lavatory 


CRAN 








CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES «© FITTINGS «© PIPE 





NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
9 
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IF YOU WANT REALLY 
CLEAN FLOORS... SEND 
FOR ME... 


'M BRITEN-ALL 


There’s no halfway action from BRITEN- 
ALL. It cleans floors really clean ... restores 
the sparkling new-like sheen. BRITEN- 
ALL attacks and dislodges surface grime 
... and underneath. It cleans the pores in 
the floors. Users can tell you BRITEN-ALL 
is better . . . quicker . . . more economical. 
And ABSOLUTELY SAFE—there’s 
nothing in BRITEN-ALL to injure the 


finest of floors. Try it. 


VESTA-GLOSS 


A scientifically balanced waterproof heavy duty 
floor finish that dries to a bright uniform lustre 
without polishing. Use it in cooperation with 


BRITEN-ALL to protect your floor investment. 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Scrubs and polishes faster. 





Easy to operate. Sturdy, 
perfectly balanced con- 
struction. Exceptionally 


quiet. 





LOUIS + NEW YORK 




















IN SERVING THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


75 years in serving the nation’s schools has 
given Medart unquestioned leadership in the 
field of gym and locker room equipment and 
physical educational apparatus. During these 
years Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which has 
earned for Medart products the slogan “the 
standard of comparison.” Medart leadership 
and experience are your assurance of sound 
investment when you buy equipment made 
by ... Medart of St. Louis. 


MEDART MAKES . . . 


Steel Lockers * Steel Lockerobes * Gymna- 
sium Apparatus * Telescopic Gym Seats 3 
Basketball Backstops * Basketball Score- 
boards * and the new Acromat-Trampolin | 











tm. 
fe ays 











WRITE 
FOR 
LITERATURE 





FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3535 DEKALB STREET 


ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOUR! 
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ace COLOR SERVICE | 


the price of ONE / 
BOTH foe the icon ONE 


Gl idden Read how this combination makes painting 
SGht Peofecion pay extra dividends year after year ! 


COLOR SERVICE You pay only for the paint—and in Glidden 
IMPROVES VISIBILITY SPRAY-DAY-LITE and BRUSH DAY-LITE you 
PROMOTES SAFETY are sure of the very best! Then, with the illustrated 
ne? ee prescriptions which the famous Glidden Color 
Service will prepare especially for your school at no 
extra cost, you can employ white and colors scientif- 
ically to secure many extra dividends from your 
painting. Since 1930, the Glidden Color Service 
has been helping schools to provide teachers and 
students with pleasant surroundings that contrib- 























ute to eye ease, promote safety and build morale. 
Mail coupon today for further convincing facts! 


SPRAY-DAY-LITE 
ano BRUSH-DAY-LITE 


MAXIMUM LIGHT REFLECTION 
1 COAT DOES JOB OF 2 
WASHES LIKE TILE 
LASTS LONGER 








THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, Dept. FF-6 
11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohie 

Please send literature to indicate the practical 

and thorough nature of the Sight Perfection 


painting program you will design especially 
for us. 


— | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. 7 You may have your representative call and dem- 
‘a onstrate SPRAY-DAY-LITE or BRUSH DAY- 
LITE in our premises without obligation on 
1 en 4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Teccemaker inc Teunila 
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ADDRESS... cccscconcevcssoccosocdcccesscesateeveae 


CITY, ZONE, STATE 
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1898 - 1948 


Consult Our 


CONTRACT 
DIVISION 


Complete Room 
and 
Lobby Ensembles 
Decorative 
Layouts 
Furnished 

Established 1 








LINENS 
TOWELS 
SPREADS 
BLANKETS 
DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 
FABRICS 
CARPETS 
FURNITURE 


Dependable 
Source for... 


SILVERWARE 


898 


CUB 6-48 


Clark Linen & Equipment Co. 


303 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
3841 N.E. 2ND AVE., MIAMI 37, FLA. 






















miscellaneous, student-selected padlocks with 


No more cutting lo« 

and ruining locks 

dependable Dudley 

No keys to lose . 

bination lock, M 

opening by an autl 
If planning to build or remodel 


specify Dudleys and solve locker 
protection problems for good. No 
budget expense when you use the 
Dudley Self Financing Plan 
Write for details. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


locker 


kers open, wasting 


not after replac Ing 


Locks. 


. Dudley RD-2 is a 
aster-Charted for 


10rized person. 






RD-2 


tin 


com 


DEPT. 622,570 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


End costly 


““cutoffs’’ 


¢ 


quick 


| ing your keys—know- 








by using AMERICAN 
COUNTER-TRED MATTING 


in SHOWER and LOCKER ROOMS 
SWIMMING POOLS 
LAVATORIES and BEHIND COUNTERS 
A tough, durable rubber and cord matting. Ridged bottom affords 
aeration and drainage. %” thick, 24” wide, any length. 
—also— 
TUF-TRED TIRE FABRIC MATTING 
EZY-RUG RUBBER LINK MATTING 
AMERIFLEX HARDWOOD LINK MATTING 


For prices and folder ‘A Mat for Every Purpose’ for promoting 
safety and sanitation, write 








AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 


“America’s Largest Matting Specialists” 


| 1736 Br tit ee Bae es > Toledo 2, Ohio 








KEY TROUBLES NOW 
DISAPPEAR LIKE MAGIC 

















TELKEE 


TelKee is a tried TelKee retains a 
l and proven Visi- Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Reserve - Pattern 
ble Key-Filing —Key. key — never loaned. 


FINDING System. Tells you to whom 


other keys have been 


loaned. 

5 Your keys are 
identified only by 

the special TelKee 

Cross Index—Positive 

Control. 


Visible Key Control 


SYSTEM 
is the Answer! 


Whether there are 
a few keys or 
thousands of keys — 
TelKee is simple and 


effective. Write for Circular. 


It is the perfect 
system for know- 


P. O. MOORE, INC. 
298 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, WN. Y. 


New instruction 

booklet based on 
16 years’ experience 
makes it easy to set 
up and operate. 


ing where they are 
when you want to 
use them. 
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FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 


and 


CAMPAIGN DIRECTION 





We will be pleased to consult with you con- 


cerning your fund-raising problems without 
obligation. 


Preliminary surveys to determine the rea- 
sonable expectancy of success are prepared 
by our Research Staff without cost. 


An illustrated brochure, ‘*Your Appeal to the 
Public,” explaining the services of profes- 


sional fund-raising counsel, is available upon 





written request. 





B. H. LAWSON ASSOCIATES, INC. 


200 SUNRISE HIGHWAY ° ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
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DPmaeeeaeeemwCcE OF SERVICE 


pene, 


@ Because college folk appreciate good towel BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 
service, many schools prefer Mosinee Towels SS 

of pure sulphate material — strong, highly ab- wee ee 
sorbent, soft to the skin. These features give 

Mosinee Towels maximum “dryability”...en- M 0 S | N t . 
couraging the use of fewer towels and reduc- 

ing towel waste. For excellence of service at 


reasonable cost—equip your washrooms with $ U L ? 4 AT £ T OW t L ‘ 


softer, stronger, smoother Mosinee Towels. 


PREP-TOWLS «+ ZIP-TOWLS + TRIM-TOWLS + TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS 








402 pyyIVERSARY MODE, 


THE PICTURE KiNG 


NEW FROM TOP TO TENITE FEET 
THE ONLY SCREEN WITH: 


1—Blue Hammerloid octagon case Figure 3 
2—Concealed gooseneck (Fig. 2-A) 
3—Streamlined chrome end cap (Fig. 2) 
4—Tenite slat plug and collar (Fig. 2-B) 
5—Slat lock (Fig. 3-C) 
6—Aluminum alloy tripod 

Gravity-opening legs 
7—Tenite control knobs (Fig. 3-D) 

Wide range high-low adjustment 
8—Aluminum equalizing 
SEVEN POPULAR SIZES slat saddle (Fig. 1-E) 

as” 2 @” 70” = 70" 9—Critical leveler (Fig. 1-F; Fig. 3-G) 

60” =x 60” 63” x 84” 10—Pressure-formed contour 

52” x 70” 84” x 84” — handle and spider 

72” x 96” a 11—Tenite feet 

Write for pictures of the Picture ‘ 12—Choice of Da-Lite wide-angle Crystal- 
King and specification circular 105D we Beaded or Matte White picture 


Figure 2 surface 





Figure 1 











DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 2711 .N. Pulaski Rd., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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The Laws of the Lever... ARCHIMEDES 


The Laws of the Pendulum... GALILEO 


The Law of Modern Business that says... 


Bell & Howell Company, 7192 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood, Washington, D.C.,and London. 
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Yes, you get what you pay for in 16r.~. sound film pro- 
jectors, too. That’s important to remember in these 
critical days when every teaching aid must perform with 
maximum effectiveness. 


There’s no known compromise whereby fine sound film 
reproduction can be obtained from projectors that ignore 
or sidestep certain standards of design and construction. 
So, Bell & Howell Filmosound projectors are built to 
meet those standards, and not to meet a low price. 


Naturally such projectors cost more. But that extra initial 
cost pays schools big dividends . . . in lastingly depend- 
able, top-quality performance, in easy, mistake-proof 
operation, in protection of film against damage, in 
readiness to meet all your school needs, in simplicity of 
maintenance, and in longevity. 


That’s why so many experienced audio-visual educators 
say it pays to buy the finest sound film projector... 
the Bell & Howell Filmosound. 
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* West Vaposector Fluid 





ARE YOU HITTING 
or MISSING 





























.«« with your 
Present Method of 


INSECT CONTROL? 


Seeking a positive “hit-and-kill” way of solv- 
ing your insect problem? The new WEST 
VAPOMAT — filled just once with West Vapo- 
sector Fluid* gives you “sure-fire” control of 
roaches and similar crawling insects within areas 
of 50,000 cu. feet. “Effective Kill” of flying 
insects in areas up to 100,000 cu. feet is also 
accomplished. 

The West Vapomat actually penetrates the 
“Hidden Breeding Places” in your building—its 
tiniest cracks and crevices. Completely auto- 
matic, economical, light and easy to operate — 
merely set time clock and plug into AC or DC 
outlet, no manual attendance required. 





4 prompt, dramatic demonstration by one of 
W est’s trained specialists will quickly convince 

: you! MAKE US PROVE WHAT WE SAY! 
WRITE US ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTER- 
HEAD NOW! 











forms. Non-toxic as well as non-staining, West Vaposector Fluid is unsurpassed 
im insect killing efficiency and economy. 


PRODUCTS THAT PROMOTE SANITATION 


WES P5587 


42-16 WEST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 





is obtainable in non-inflammable, odorless and regular 








Health isn’t the only fac'or to be considered in connec- 
tion with school wastes. There’s a very definite fire 
tnenace if combus‘ible wastes are allowed to accumu- 
late in or near buildings prior to cartage. And con- 
taminated wastes should not be ignored. 


The only sure way to dispose of trash, garbage, or- 
ganic matter and other wastes to be found in and 
around schools and institutions is by incineration in 


a properly designed built-in or separate incinerator. 


Here is where our engineers, with nearly 60 years of 
experience, can be of great help. Having a variety of 
incinerators from which to select, we are not limited 
in our choice. We can select the unit best in type and 
size for your requirements. Write us about your prob- 
lem. 


MORSE BOULGER 
DESTRUCTOR CO. 


205-3 EAST 42ND STREET « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MODERN SCHOOLS NEED MODERN EQUIPMENT | 


PRESTO RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


gives you a Recorder, a Public Address System and a Record Player 











se 


Speech correction 














Languages 


eC. - 








Recording Programs 
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More SCHOOLS use Presto than use 
any other recording equipment. The 
reason is simply this: the disc has proved 
to be the most universally useful record- 
ing medium and in Presto equipment 
reaches its highest level of-quality and 
reliability. More than just a recorder, 
Presto is also a public address system 
and a record player. 

You know how essential Presto can 
be for speech correction, voice training 
and teaching languages. Less obvious, 
but of equal importance, is the use you'll 
make of Presto in recording plays, cho- 
ral work, classroom progress and many 
other activities in accordance with mod- 
ern teaching techniques. You can also 
record notable radio broadcasts. 

Model Y is the most economical, fully 
professional 16” recorder on the market. 
Model K is Presto’s lowest priced com- 
plete unit. Both models operate efh- 
ciently as public address systems and 
record players for audiences as large as 
500 people. In addition, Model Y high 
fidelity permits the making of master 
recordings from which phonograph rec- 
ords can be pressed in any quantity. 

Write today for complete specifica- 
tions and full information concerning 
the Presto model best for your needs. 


These are only a few of the 
ways you'll use Presto 





Model Y, at top—amplifier, turntable and speaker 
pack in two easy-to-carry units, the speaker section 
is cover for amplifier. 
Model K, above—exceptionally light ‘and compact, 
complete in a single carrying case. Sets up for opera- 
tion in minutes. 











RECORDING CORPORATION 


Paramus, New Jersey 
Mailing Address: P.O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 
in Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Sq. Bidg., Montreal 








Re-condition time is here...Call a Hillyard Maintaineer 
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There is no floor problem too large or too small for Hillyard — A - 
Floor Treatment Maintaineer. Hillyard’s have products for every St 
type surface in every type of institution, from the basement Write or wire us today for the Hill- 7 
floor to the roof top and Hillyard trained men to give you the yard Floor Treatment Maintaineer irene Company 
utmost in economical Floor Trestmaré. Safety and Sanitation nearest you, his advice is entirely "Sas" 
Maintenance. FREE. Send for this Free Book. : 








‘HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES: 





“4 
170 Alabama St. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. snanches im principal cities scwrom ne t 








Dont Let Them 5 ane SAFE IN gate 
Lose To > startling 

ATHLETE'S e 

FOOT! 


Underpinning is the watch ss Sl 
word of all great coaches 














and athletes. That's why Send today for literature describing the improves 
ir aiies tar tee Delos ment in educational growth and improved well- 
Way for prevention of being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
Mthiste's Foot. according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
Dissolve Alta~-Co Powder the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direce 
in water —one pound to the gallon— place foot tubs tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


strategically in shower rooms. 


® ALTA-CO kills many different species of common 
Athlete’s Foot fungi and their tough spores in less 
than 60 seconds! 


® Is non-irritating to the skin. Does not damage towels. 


® Is stable in solution. Can be quickly checked by inex- Lurhinall, the light- 
pensive Alta-Co Tester. Economical to use. reflective paint for 
interiors, is one of the 
important factors in 
securing these benefits 

for your students. 


Write teday for our 36-page illustrated booklet 
“ATHLETE’S FOOT—A Public Health Problem.” 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


National Chemical & Mfg. Co. 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport, Connecticut | 3622 South May Street, Dept. N 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
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“Hotpoint 
hepays 


At left, 


Olive View Sanatorium Reports 
Amazing Results Of 11/2 Years’ 
Experience With Hotpoint Electric 


Equipment 


N 1936, Olive View Sanatorium (Los 
Angeles County, California) orgnn- 
ized a committee to investigate the rela- 
tive merits of various types of cooking 
equipment. They found that electric 
equipment offered these advantages: 
“Cooler, cleaner, requires less ventila- 
tion, easier to regulate, better control, 
safer, less meat shrinkage, less pot clean- 
ing, decreased fuel consumption, and 
minimum temperature fluctuation.” 


They also found that: “A/most 
without exception, all chefs who have 
used both fuels are enthusiastically in 
favor of electricity.” A short time later, 
Olive View Sanatorium installed a 
Hotpoint Electric Kitchen—including 4 
double-deck roasting ovens, 1 range, 6 
griddles and 2 fry kettles. 


Today—after 12 years—Olive View 
reports that their Hotpoint equipment 
is still in perfect condition! Non-electric 
equipment previously used had to be 
replaced every 7 years. Maintenance 
cost, which had averaged 10%, now 
averages only 42%. 


Tests conducted in the Olive View 
kitchen prove Hotpoint Ovens have cut 


Everybody’s Pointing to 





COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COCKING EQUIPMENT 


Hotpoint inc., A General Electric Affiliate, Maker of Ranges + Bake Ovens + Roasting 
Ovens + Fry Kettles + Broilers + Griddles + Custom-Matched Counter Appliances 
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Chief Chef 
Victor A. Ebding and 
assistant C. P. Fielder of 
Olive View Sanatorium. 


Klectric Equipment | 
ost 3%s Times” 


meat shrinkage 4% to 9% —a savings | 
averaging about $95.00 a month. For 
the 111 year period to date, this totals 
approximately $13,100—enough to re- | 
pay the original cost of the equipment | 
over 34 times! 


Olive View also reports that improved | Every 
| 


working conditions have increased both 
efficiency and morale of kitchen help. | 
Their Hotpoint Electric Kitchen is a | 
full 15° to 20° cooler than with pre- | 
vious equipment—and free of fumes 
and soot. Management states that kitchen 
walls had to be repainted only once in 
9 years—compared to every 2 years with 
non-electric equipment. 

Space occupied by compact Hotpoint | 
equipment is considerably less than | 
with former equipment—and the cost 
of operating this equipment, as proved 
by Olive View's own records, averages 
only about seven-tenths of one mill 
per meal per person! Olive View re- 
ports, “We feel that the installation of 


Hotpoint electric equipment was the | 


best step that could have 
been taken to improve 
our facilities and work- 
ing conditions.” 


Name 





Kitchen of Olive View Sanatorium showing modern Hotpoint equipment 
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1. Saves Food Flavors—Conserves maxi- 
mum of natural juices, gives uniform results. 


2. Cuts Food Costs—Reduces meat shrink- 
age, saves up to 60% on consumption of fat. 


3. Cuts Labor Costs—Saves hours for cook, 
saves on cleaning and scouring, too. 


4. Lasts Twice as Long—Independent study 
shows depreciation rate is cut in half. 


5. Cuts Maintenance Costs— Analysis shows 
annual costs average 1-114% of investment 
for Hotpoint, 2-5% for most flame types. 


6. Saves Kitchen Space—Compact, easy to 
install in most efficient arrangement without 
regard to chimneys. 


7. More Efficient—Midwestern university 
tests show that Hotpoint equipment is 2.68 
times more efficient than flame type. 


MAIL TODAY! 


Hotpoint Inc., Commercial Cooking Equipment Division, 
5613 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois. 


Please send me literature describing users’ experience with 
Hotpoint Commercial Electric Cooking Equipment. Also 
details of complete Hotpoint line. 





Address__ 
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MICHAELS 
lmce-lighe cases 
Accentuate the Beauty 
of Exhibits 








Michaels Time-Tight Cases are winning acclaim 
everywhere. They are in a class by themselves 
... the choice of many colleges and universities. 
Built of the finest materials obtainable, Michaels 
metal frame cases are unusually distinctive in 
appearance, and offer maximum visibility, pro- 
tection against dust, vermin, moisture, and theft. 
They are available in a wide variety of styles 
and sizes to meet all requirements. Write for 
descriptive literature. 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE Company, Covington, Ky. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, 
Aluminum and other Metals 
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Provides: 


1. A stable, probe type, Vacuum Tube Voltmeter. 


2. Ahigh impedance electronic Volt-Ohmmeter using 
115 volt, 60 cycle power. 


3. A conventional Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter with self- 
contained power source. 


Ideal for practically all electronic measurements up to 
300 megacycles. Especially designed for AM, FM, and 
Television requirements. Completely independent of 
line voltage variations between 105 and 130 volts. Full 
details in bulletin R-31-B. 


COMPACT TEST EQUIPMENT 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter (Model 697) — Contains care- 
fully selected group of ranges to cover a wide variety of 
electrical measurements. Compact, light weight, and 
low in cost. 


Ohmmeters (Model 689) — Available in two, double 
range instruments. . . 0-10 and 0-1000 ohms full scale; 
and 0-5000 and 50,000 ohms full scale. Compact, 
rugged and low in cost. 


Write for Bulletin R-31-B describing the full line of 
WESTON Test Equipment . . . Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., 704 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 
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Finest and 
Most Practical 
16mm Projector 


for Schools 


KA 


@ You'll find the RCA “400” 16mm projector a 
valuable aid in coping with the present teacher 
shortage and curriculum overload. It does a pro- 
fessional quality job of showing educational films 
at their brilliant best. 


The new RCA “400” is out front in postwar 
16mm sound projector advancements. Exclusive 
new “cushion action” sprocket shoes permit the 
film to be literally slipped into proper position. 
Correct film path is embossed on side of projector. 
The RCA “400” is the easiest and quickest of all 
sound projectors to thread. All controls are cen- 
trally located. It is so easy to use. Even a child 
can operate it. 

Straight-line optical system gives more brilliant 
illumination, sharper, more clearly defined pic- 






tures from color or black-and-white films. Per- 
formance is finer in every way. 

A powerful four-stage amplifier, precision sound 
scanning system and acoustically matched loud- 
speaker reproduce sound with dramatic realism 
and full tonal range. You change from “Sound” 
to “Silent’”’ operation by merely turning a knob. 

Lighter weight, high strength materials plus 
simplified design make possible a new, lighter 
weight projector—easily portable for use in class- 
room or small auditorium. 

* * * 
SEE IT... HEAR IT... before you buy any 
16mm projector. For descriptive brochure and 
name of nearest dealer—write: Sound and Visual 
Products, Dept. 10 8FV, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


first in sound... finest in projection 





SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 








In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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4 7 abe ON ALL FLOORS 


Cleaner floors at lower cost! 


Now YOU can forget about all 
those different cleansers for special 
types of floors ... eliminate the waste 
of time making four or five different 
solutions and supervising new men, 
Floor-San is safe on any floor. It cannot 
harm any surface that will stand water. 
It’s “fool proof.” Write Dept. S-5 for 
sample and demonstration. 
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HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC, 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA, TORONTO 


| FLOOR-SAN. 


A Modern Cleaning Compoud 











ne projector for All Size 


S 


Slides 
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plus Filmstrip! 
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1000 WATT Sy 
im Only GoldE ALL-PURPOSE | 
All Purpose gives you such versatile, high | 
DOUBLE efficiency, long range projection! 
Handles the full range of visual 
stills... brilliantly ... in color 
ERAT EE, ¢ C991éD y or black-and-white! Cooler 


operation. Provides 


A SS OT NY DY ST ee ee 


utmost safety with 
high power illumination 





for even the smallest 
transparencies! Choice of 
coated lenses. Compact. 
Easy to operate. Lift-off 





carrying case available. 


Send for Bulletin No. 473 








FILMASK SLIDE BINDERS 
AND GLASSES 1222-B West Madison St., Chicago 7, U.S.A. 
Makers of Quality Projection 
Equipment for 25 Years 


Available in all popular 
sizes. Easy to use. Prevent 
warped film or twisted 
image ... keeps complete 
picture in correct focus. 
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Ric-wil Tile and Cast Iron 


CONDUIT SYSTEMS 
for underground insulated piping 







res co the 
—— erauind load 







Standard Tile—for all normal 
ground load conditions. 


4 
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Super Tile—for use under 
oe and heavy traffic. 


Cast Iron—for use under of _ | rue Ric-wiL COMPANY + CLEVELAND, OHIC 
near railroad tra is fees 
CABLE ADDRESS: RICWIL, BENTLEY'S CO 


For full tiniien and specifications, Form 4704, write The Ric-wil Co., Clevelend: Ohio, Dept. 1086. 
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for youth to emulate! 








PERPETUATE MEMORIES IN 
Forever-Living Bronze 


Bronze — ‘the metal of countless tomor- 








rows" — will eternalize those on your roll 
of honor who served in World War Il. 


FREE— 


WRITE FOR TABLETS BY NEWMAN 
colorful Internationally famous for fine quality 
book since 1882, genvine hand-chased cast 
showing bronze plaques by NEWMAN carry their 

unlimited messages into the hearts of observers. 
Bl NOTE: Makers also of bronze, aluminum 


and stainless steel letters, doors, en- 
trances, railings, grilles, etc. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


DEPT. 34 CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 




















Write for Bulletin f 
A-16 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 





_ 624 South Michigan Ave. 








END ALL “WRAPS” PROBLEMS 


Valet Costumers and Racks 
keep clothing ‘‘in press,” aired 
on spaced hangers, and hats on 
ventilated shelves. Save floor 
space—accommodate 3 persons 
per sq. ft. Fit in anywhere, 
Lifetime welded construction, 
Where lockers are needed for 
lunches, tools, aprons, etc., use 
PETERSON Locker Racks. 5 ff, 
x 15 in. un‘t provides 12 persons 
with hangers, hat spaces and 
individual 12 in. x 12 in. x 15 in, 
lock boxes. These combination 
units are widely used to double 
capacity of locker room or te 
climinate locker rooms entirely, 





“The Coot Rack People" 


Chicago 5, U.S.A. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS | 





The rates for want advertisements are. 10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. 


Address replies to COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Educational Institution Executive Recently 
resigned from position of vice president— 
comptroller with nationally known institution 
and with broad business and financial experi- 
ence in the institutional fleld, seeks connection 
with college or university as business officer 
Write Box CW 40, COLLEGE AND UNIVER 
SITY BUSINESS 


Executive-Graduate Engineer—-Twenty years’ 
experience in buildings and grounds main- 
tenance and operation, including extensive 
construction programs in large universities; 
now employed but interested in making 
change. Write Box CW 36, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Housemother—Girls’ school or college; capa- 
ble widow 43, B.S. Home Economics, school 
office experience Write Box CW 41, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





Headmaster—Boys' Prep; Ph.D in guidance; 
experienced—buying, public relations, main- 
tenance, business management; prefer non 
denominational—choice Episcopal, non mili- 
tary; locality preference Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Pennsylvania: available in 
September; present—college business man 
ager, buyer, public relations director. Write 
Box CW 38, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


POSITIONS OPEN 


BURSAR—Upper Iowa University, Fayette, 
lowa, desires bursar; duties to include buying, 
budgetary control, physical plant inventory 
and management, and office management; 
state experience, salary desired and date 
available. Address Dr. V. T. Smith, President 


Director of Extension Work—For metropoli- 
tan engineering college; must be experienced; 
salary commensurate with experience; imme 
diate appointment Write Box CO 16, COL 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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THIS COULD 
HAPPEN TO 


YOUR 





ADMINISTRATIVE 
RECORDS 


Fire strikes suddenly—and each year some school 
buildings fall prey to its flaming hunger. Often these 
fires completely destroy irreplaceable administrative 
and student records. The importance of fire protection 
for vital school records, therefore, cannot be empha- 


The Insulation that defies fire 













Underneath the attractive Gray 
Rite exterior of the Safe-Fileisa 
one-piece monolith of highly re- 
sistant insulating material. This 
scientific construction enables 
certification that the Safe-File 
will protect paper contents for 
one hour from raging fire reach 








ing 1700° F 
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sized too strongly. For many school records are public 
records and it is the duty of the school officials entrusted 
with their care to see that they are safe 24 hours a day. 
Think of the difficulty involved in attempting to re- 
sume operations in your school after a fire has wiped 
out your Financial, Alumni, Faculty or Student 
Records. These records demand the protection of in- 
sulated equipment at point of use twenty-four hours 
a day. 


Don’t rely on old-style safes and uninsulated files which 
have failed so often to provide needed protection. De- 
pend rather on certified Safe-Cabinets and Safe-Files 
which have been thoroughly tested and are certified to 
provide protection against hazards to which your 
records may be subjected. 


Call our nearest representative or write Systems 
Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE FIRST NAME IN RECORD PROTECTION 
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HUNTER PHOTO-COPYIST, 
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oe? SIMPLIFY 


y Your Planning Problems 





- 


Hamilton offers a creative planning service for 
practical advice on your individual laboratory 
installation problems, and modern, functional 
equipment to fit your specifications. Let us 
make your planning problems easy. Write 
Department CUB-6-48 for complete information. 


Equipment by Hamilton 
Northwestern Technological Institute 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 








PHOTO opylst- 





Saves hours of tedious clerical work 


And it’s absolutely accurate! A student can operate it without 
making a single error! 

The Hunter Photo-Copyist is not an ordinary duplicating machine. 
It does more! Registrars and high school secretaries use it for trans- 
scripts and other records. Every copy is legally acceptable. 

It also reproduces classroom material of all kinds: music, scientific 
symbols, drawings. Copies reports, statements, checks and minutes 
of Board meetings. In fact, Hunter Photo- 
Copist reproduces anything written, drawn, 
printed, or photographed. 


Makes perfect copies in just a 
few minutes. Does the work of 
on extra secretary. 







@ SEND for more free information... 
and samples of Hunter reproduction. A 
card with your name will do. 


INC. 127 Hunter Avenue, Syracuse 
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END THE DANGER 
OF SCALDING 


and unexpected 
shots of hot or 
icy cold water 





Install 


POWERS 


They are safe both ways! 
Keep shower users happy and safe 
with Powers Mixers. They eliminate 
danger of scalding and there is no 
slipping and falling while trying to 
dodge an unexpected change of hot or 
cold water temperature. 

Being thermostatic, Powers Mixers 
give two-way protection against both 
pressure and temperature changes in 
water supply lines. They are the safest 
shower bath regulators made. 4st 
Phone or write our nearest office for circular HS47 


CHICAGO 14, 2706 Greenview Avenue « NEW YORK 17, 
231 East 46th St. « LOS ANGELES 5, 1808 West Eighth St. 


THERMOSTATIC 
SHOWER MIXERS 





TYPE H MIXER 
For Exposed Piping 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN 47 CITIES @« SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 55 years of WATER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
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You cant Laine 
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(Case History #65) 


; Run-away upkeep costs 
_ had Mr. Higby in a dither. The 
j lion's share went to maintain his 
’ 
! 





building's floors. So he set out to 
tame them by hunting up “good 
buys” in wax and cleaners. Yet the 
lion kept running wild. 





















= 
} | 
. Getting the low-down on Leo You're just Now things purr along With a Legge labor- 
| pinching his tail, a Legge floor specialist told Mr. saving program and materials that work easier, Mr. 
Higby. Labor takes 75% of your floor dollars; pur- Higby cut payroll time on a typical floor from 64 
| chases only 25%.So'bargain’ savings are chicken-feed! man-hours to 6. Overall, he now saves a lion-size 32%. 
FREE! THIS BOOK TELLS HOW A10-minute read- 
' TO TAME YOUR RUN-AWAY COSTS ong of Gi Genk aay 
Cc show you how to save 
RS Knowing your costs is one half the battle. Developing a much. So send for it, 
corrective program is the other. The story of how Legge without obligation. 
technicians can help you with both is told in our free book- Clip the coupon to 
safe let, “Mr. Higby Learned About Floor Safety the Hard your letterhead and 
nate ia. 0 . . ‘ 
— Way.” It describes how these trained men: mail. 
g to (1) develop a floor maintenance 
tor | program tailored to your needs; 
| (2) teach your staff scientific, ~ 
ixers . : eee ee ee ee i 
time-saving methods ; 
both , WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC. 
s in (3) give you polished, Non-Slip 11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. I 
fest floors at savings as high as 82%. | 360 N. Michigon Ave., Chicago 1, Ill, §f 
4a1 | Gentlemen: ! 
HSa7 if t ' Please send me your free book, “Mr. ; 
| OF WON-SL/P F\00R MAINTENANCE (iitaienaihidienenaninesmes aban’ 
. L Signed 
Titl 
WALTER G. EGGE COMPANY, INC. Bos ) 
New York + Boston + St. Louis » Chicago « Houston « Seattle + Cleveland + Philadelphia } eT 3 
Area aq. ft. cis 








Los Angeles .* Washington, D.C. « Denver » Rochester © Pittsburgh « Detroit * Hartford 
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Who will fill them? 


pe WHO WILL FILL THE SHOES OF THE 
valued and trusted employe who leaves your 
college or university? When you set up a 
new department or when your institution 
grows to a point where new department 
heads or assistants are needed, how will you 
select exactly the right person for the job? 
There is probably no more difficult and 
delicate combination of personal qualifica- 
tions required anywhere than in building an 
efficient, smoothly functioning college or 
university organization. You must have a 
sufficient number of qualified applicants from 
whom a genuine choice can be made. No 
matter how excellent the opportunity you 
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CIRCULATORS 


Adjusts from straight up to 
horizontal positions. Finished 
in Enamel. A.C. 

MAI914—20"" blade $80.00 
MAI915—24" blade 105.00 


Mercury Switch Add 30.00 
MAI?10—20" blade 60.00 
MAI9i2—24" blade 90.00 


F.O.B. Factory 





Country-Aire 
CIRCULATOR 


3 speeds — slow, medium 
and high. Quiet operation. 
1250 cubic air teet per 
minute. 

Baked on brown enamel. 
Chrome trim legs. 
No. MA2000 

$39.50 


Prepaid Destination 
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offer, co attract the precisely right person 
many people must be told about it. Tell 
them about your opening in a Classified 
advertisement in CoLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
Business. During these days of personnel 
migration, it is vital to your institution that 
adequate personnel be secured immediately 
to replace employes who have accepted ap- 
pointments elsewhere or to provide necessary 
pe COLLEGE AND 
University Business is the only magazine 
in the United States reaching the people who 
would be most interested in your need or 
availability. Over 5,000 college business 
managers, comptrollers, purchasing agents, 
superintendents of buildings and grounds, 
residence hall directors, and food service 
managers receive and read COLLEGE AND 
University Business every month. 


staff for new departments. 


You 
can save time by advertising your personnel 
needs in the classified advertising section of 
this magazine. 
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SLOAN Zdcsé VALVES sold 


than all other 


REPUTATION —Sloan is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of Flush Valves exclusively. 


ENDURANCE —Thousands of the first Sloan 
Flush Valves installed are still in perfect 
operation after 37 years of daily use. 


LOW MAINTENANCE—Unequalled records 
show maintenance costs as low as % of lc 
per valve per year. 


WATER CONSERVATION—Records prove 
that reduced water consumption has saved 


USERS GET MORE $ VALUE FROM 


4300 W. LAKE 1s 
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makes combined ...¢ 


enough to pay for Sloan installations many 
times over. 


SAFETY FROM POLLUTION—Sloan Vacuum 
Breakers absolutely prevent back syphonage 
—thereby protect public health, 


QUIETNESS — Without screening the water, 
Sloan Quiet Flush Valves are whisper quiet. 


PRICE — The plus values of Sloan’s une- 
qualled records of performance in the field 
are yours at costs no higher than others, 


valves 
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Edited by Bessie 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 32. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Easematic Portable Tripod Screen 
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The NEW 

RADIANT 
Sasa 
portable screen 


jor larger audiences 











The new Easematic portable projec- 
tion screen is large enough for use in 
auditoriums and other large areas but it 
is as simple to operate, due to its unique 
counter - balance principle, as a small 
screen. The new screen is available in 
sizes from 63 by 84 to 70 by 94 inches 
and has an unusual range of height ad- 
justments from nearly floor level to five 
feet. The screen operates smoothly and 
effortlessly without cranking. The com- 
ter-balance mechanism permits it to be 
raised or lowered, stopping at any desired 
height, as easily as a window. 

The unit has rigid, durable construc- 
tion; positive locking hanger bracket; 
self-centering extension rod which seals 
the entire screen into one integrated 
unit, and is constructed of steel and 
aluminum. The design is completely 
streamlined with Radiant “bullet-cap” 
ends and the screen folds into a compact 
unit which is easily portable. It is fin- 
ished in baked enamel in two tones of 
gray. Radiant Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 
2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 
(Key No. 92). 





“Packaged” Theater Dimmer 


Lighting control for auditoriums and 
little theaters is now available in a unit 
known as the “Packaged” Powerstat 
Dimmer. It is a compact, economical 
unit for lighting control offering three 
individual continuously adjustable auto- 
transformer type dimmers. It is contained 
in an attractive, black wrinkle finish self- 
contained cabinet with the mechanical 
means of interlocking each unit to a mas- 
ter control for group operation. 

Rapid changes in intensity are achieved 
through lever action. Control of the load 
through voltage variation permits dim- 
ming from full-on to black-out regard- 
less of the number of lamps in operation. 
A negligible amount of heat is generated, 
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thus maintaining a low operating tem- 
perature. The efficiency of the unit results 
in power savings. The Superior Electric 
Co., Dept. CUB, 2076 Hannon Ave., Bris- 
tol, Conn. (Key No. 93). 





“Breathing” Mattress 


The new Life-Long “12” Hard “Breath- 
ing” Mattress has been especially de- 
signed for long wear and comfort. The 
innerspring coil construction of heavy 
gauge, tempered wire, flexible border and 
cross-support coils and smooth, Jiffy 
tufts with wide tape contribute to wear 
and comfort. The mattress is ventilated 
with 378 small eyelets, permitting circula- 
tion of air within the construction and 
giving it the name, “Breathing” Mattress. 

Other features of the new mattress in- 
clude high grade felt used over sisal pads, 
flexible plastic handles for ease of han- 
dling and a choice of two tickings—blue 
and white ACA or tan and blue 2 inch 
striped 8 oz. sateen. The Life-Long mat- 
tress is 36 by 76 inches. Hard Mfg. Co., 
Dept. CUB, 117 Tonawanda St., Buffalo 
7,N.Y. (Key. No. 94). 





Portable Safe-T-Aire 


The new Floorstand unit of the Han- 
ovia Safe-T-Aire germicidal light has 
been developed for rapid air disinfection. 
It is mounted on ball-bearing noiseless 
casters and is easily wheeled into rooms 
that require sterilization. 

The unit is equipped with two high 
intensity Hanovia ultraviolet lamps with 
high output at the germicidal region. It 
does not have reflectors or baffles to in- 
tercept the rays since the portable Safe- 
T-Aire is designed for rapid air disinfec- 
tion, hence personnel should not remain 
in rooms where it is being used unless 
they are protected by goggles. The lamps 
are designed to disinfect in all directions 
including floor and corner areas as well 
as the upper air. 

The 8 foot electrical cord is enclosed 
in the cabinet on a free moving reel. it 
is easily pulled out for plugging into the 
outlet or dropped back automatically. 
When not in use, only the unbreakable 
plug protrudes and the cord is out of 
sight, adding to the ease of transporting 
the unit. It operates on 110-120 volts, 
60 cycle AC, 60 watts. Hanovia Chemi- 
cal G Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, Newark 5, 
N.J. (Key No. 95). 


Slidefilm Projector 


The new RCA Victor projector for 
slidefilm and 2 by 2 imch slides is de. 
signed to give maximum simplicity and 
convenience of operation for classrooms, 
The use of neoprene rollers instead of 
sprockets for engaging film simplifies 
loading and virtually eliminates the pos- 
sibility of damage to film. A specially 
designed cooling system keeps the in. 
strument cool during operation and sim- 
plicity of construction makes it easy to 
operate. The unit is priced low to make 
multiple purchases possible for individ. 
ual classroom use. Radio Corporation of 
America, RCA Victor Division, Dept. 
CUB, Camden, N. J. (Key No. 96). 





Unit Ventilator 


The new Herman Nelson unit venti- 
lator is designed to permit gradual 
throttling of the steam supply for uni- 
form temperature control. A slow speed, 
direct connector motor provides quiet 
operation and permits use of the entire 
cabinet space above the heating element 
for fans. The arrangement of the parts 
permits uniform temperature of air in- 
troduced into the room from each outlet, 

The cabinet is of welded construction 
for structural strength and the integral 
design and functional styling permit the 
installation of the unit ventilator either 
by itself or as part of a group including 
convector and utility cabinets. The unit 
provides an automatic back draft damper 
to prevent cold air from passing through 
the room air grille and a demountable 
wall intake for weather-tight installation. 
It is finished in smooth, baked-on plati- 





num-green enamel and harmonizing 
sahara-tan, offering attractive appearance 
with durability and efficient operation. 
The Herman Nelson Corp., Dept. CUB, 
Moline, Ill. (Key No. 97). 
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Weldwood Fireproof Door 


Incombustible Kaylo insulation is used 
as the solid core of the new Weldwood 
fireproof door. Standard hardwood faces 
and cross banding are laminated to the 
core with Tego Film waterproof glue 
and the door is completely bonded on all 
four edges with solid hardwood to match 
the faces. It will be available in 144 inch 
thickness in all standard sizes and with a 
variety of hardwood faces. 

The new fireproof door has been tested 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories and ap- 
proved for a one-hour fire rating in Class 
B and C interior openings, in vertical 
shafts, corridors and room partitions. The 
door also responded satisfactorily to 
strength and operating tests. U.S. Ply- 
wood Corp., Dept. CUB, 55 W. 44th St., 
New York 18. (Key No. 98). 





All-Metal Slide Rule 


The Ortho-Phase Log Log Slide Rule 
is made of plastic covered magnesium to 
prevent expanding, swelling and warp- 
ing. It is designed for enduring accuracy 
under all conditions with precision manu- 
facture to .001 inch tolerance. Other 
features of the new rule are cursor groove 
and spring-channel which keep cursor 
away from scale surface; precision made 
adjusting screws for easy and accurate ad- 
justment; optical groove for easy, accurate 
settings, and construction which is unaf- 
fected by constant cleaning. Pickett G 
Eckel, Inc., Dept CUB, 1111 S. Fremont 
Ave., Alhambra, Calif. (Key No. 99). 





Monroe Calculators 


Two new calculators have been an- 
nounced by Monroe, the Monro-matic 
CAA improved fully automatic calcula- 
tor and the new Monroe CAST, semi- 
automatic calculator designed for the use 
of those who do only intermittent figur- 
ing. 

The new CAST, illustrated, features 
several improvements: a key controlled 
automatic clearance and carriage return; 





safety modern design keyboard which 
Prevents depressing two keys simul- 
taneously, and tabulating keys for car- 
fiage return. The machine is built for 
desk use, taking up only a small space, 
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and the span of one hand covers the 
entire keyboard. 

The Monro-matic CAA provides for 
full scale figuring with systematic ar- 
rangement of the keyboard and “velvet 
touch.” This portable machine is fully 
automatic, flexible and simple, and is 
designed for swift, smooth and effortless 
operation. Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Dept. CUB, Orange, N. J. (Key 
No, 100). 





Select-O-Matic Record Player 


A new type of automatic record player 
has been announced for timed or con- 
tinuous music. Known as the Seeburg 
Select-O-Matic, the machine can be set 
to play more than fourteen hours of mu- 
sic, either continuously or interruptedly, 
without repeating a selection or requiring 
any attention. A loud-speaker system 
can be used in connection with the ma- 
chine which can be used either for the 
room in which it is placed or for piping 
music and announcements to other areas 
or both. 

The machine plays records vertically, 
thus minimizing the weight of the needle 
arm on the playing surface and increas- 
ing the playing life of the record. A 
library of 100 records is placed in the 
machine, keys, which provide for playing 
either or both sides of any record with- 
out turning, are set before the machine 
is turned on, and the almost - human 
mechanism selects those to be played and 
returns them to their places after playing. 

The unit is fully automatic, provides 
complete music and loud-speaker service 
and has a fine tone. It is available in a 
utility metal cabinet or in an attractive 
bleached wood cabinet and should fill a 
need in student unions and similar build- 
ings. J. P. Seeburg Corp., Dept. CUB, 
1500 N. Dayton St., Chicago 22. (Key 
No. 101). 





Postal Duplicator 


The National Postal Duplicator is a 
miniature duplicating machine six inches 
high, weighing 244 pounds. It is de- 
signed for use with post cards 3 by 5 
and 4 by 6 inches in size. Rubber suc- 
tion feet keep it firmly in place when in 
use and the machine is operated by 
merely turning the handle after stencil 
has been cut and inserted. As many as 
20,000 post card size reproductions can 
be run from one stencil. 

The miniature duplicator comes com- 
plete with supply kit containing stencils, 
stylus, ink, brush, writing plate and in- 
struction sheet. It is low in price and 
carries a written guarantee against me- 
chanical defects for two years. Harglen 
Corp., Dept. CUB, 7466 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. (Key No. 


102), 


Electric Adding Machine 


Model 93100-5 is a new electric 
adding machine which embodies several 
significant improvements. The cushioned 





construction absorbs much of the noise 
and vibration and thus permits quieter 
operation while increasing the life ex- 

tancy of the machine. The stream- 
lined keyboard with lengthened motor 
bars and improved case molding results 
in greater facility in operating all nu- 
meral and feature keys, thus contributing 
to operator efficiency by increasing speed 
of figure entry. 

The new model utilizes the ten-key 
keyboard for touch method operation 
and is available with 5 inch stationary 
carriage. A 13 inch movable carriage 
model is in process of development. 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. CUB, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. (Key No. 
103). 





Field Hockey Ball 


The new Voit field hockey ball fea- 
tures a new type of tough, white rubber 
composition cover which is completely 
waterproof and can be easily washed for 
highest visibility. The new ball is of- 
ficial in every detail of size, weight, 
shape and performance and has a new 
type plastic pressure-impregnated fiber 
center. The ball is designed to stand up 
under abuse and to give long wear. 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Dept CUB, 
1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
(Key No. 104). 





Penetrating Floor Sealer 


The new Vita-Var penetrating floor 
sealer and wood finish penetrates deeply 
into wood, sealing pores so that dust, 
dirt and grime are easily cleaned off. It 
leaves no surface film and produces a 
satiny, non-slippery finish on any type of 
wood floor or woodwork. It is designed 
to retard warping, cracking and splinter- 
ing and is available in both clear and 
stained finish. Vita-Var Corp., Dept. 
CUB, Newark, N. J. (Key No. 105). 
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Aluminum Steam-Jacketed 
Kettles 











The new Wear-Ever Aluminum Steam- 
Jacketed Kettles are designed to provide 
faster cooking at lower steam pressures 
because of the speed with which alumi- 
num conducts heat. The new shape com- 
bines the best features of the shallow 
and deep type kettles, taking up less in- 
stallation space and giving greater capac- 
ity per foot of floor space. The adjustable 
feet give perfect leveling. 

Both the front and rear sections of the 
sanitary “hinged type” cover on the 80 
gallon size kettle can be opened while 
the whole cover is easily removed. The 
new enclosed hinge channel is designed 
to prevent fluids on the cover from run- 
ning into the kettle when the cover is 
opened and the cover extends over kettle 
bead for easy cleaning. The sanitary sin- 
gle piece cover on the smaller kettles has 
welded hinge pads and this cover also 
extends over kettle bead to permit clean- 
ing without danger of dirt getting into 
the kettle. 

Other features of the new kettles in- 
clude shell and jacket drawn from a sin- 
gle sheet of thick, hard 528 aluminum 
alloy, special sanitary draw-offs which 
can be quickly removed and dismantled 
into three parts for easy cleaning, shut 
off close to kettle base to prevent food 
remaining uncooked in tube and goose 
neck fitting. The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co., Dept. CUB, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. (Key No. 106). 





Model 1A Slide Projector 


The Kodaslide Projector Model 1A is 
a new high-quality, moderately priced 2 
by 2 inch slide projector. It is equipped 
with a 150 watt lamp, a new type of alu- 
minum slide carrier which operates with 
ease and precision, and a 4 inch Kodak 
projection Ektanon f/3.5 lens which is 
lumenized with a new hard-surface mag- 
nesium fluoride coating on all air-glass 
surfaces to increase light transmission and 
give sharper, brighter images. 

A minimum of light is lost because of 
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the design, and heat is kept at a minimum 
through the use of a new single-element 
heat absorbing glass which gives added 
protection to the transparencies. 

The projector is streamlined in ap- 
pearance and efficient in operation. It is 
available with or without a carrying Case, 
the latter having a removable base which 
serves as a support for the projector in 
use, when placed on top of the case. East- 
man Kodak Co., Dept. CUB, Rochester 
#, N. Y. (Key No. 107). 





Power Lawn Mower 


The Trimalawn power lawn mower 
developed by Reo Motors is now being 
introduced to the college and university 
field for the care of grounds, athletic 
fields and other areas. The unit is de- 
signed to cut closer to hedges, trees, 
walls and other barriers, to have greater 
maneuverability and to have extra power 
for climbing steep grades and mowing 
through tough, long grass without falter- 
ing or leaving ridges. 

The mower is available in two models, 
21 inch and 25 inch cut, both featuring 





a simple, convenient lever near the han- 
dle for instant, selective control of the 
cutting unit and tractor. Other features 
include “knee action” mounting on the 
tractor to permit the cutting unit to fol- 
low ground contours more closely, a cut- 
ting unit adjustable in height, microm- 
eter-type hand adjusting screws for pre- 
cise alignment of bottom knife to the 
reel, and automotive type annular ball 
bearings sealed on both sides with neo- 
prene seals. Each unit is powered by a 
sturdy 1!/, h.p. engine. A 24 inch snow 
plow attachment is available to turn the 
unit into an efficient snow remover for 
walks, driveways and similar areas. Reo 
Motors, Inc., Dept. CUB, Lansing, Mich. 
(Key No, 108). 





Decorod Drapery Fixture 
A new device for quickly hanging 
draperies has been developed. Known as 
the Decorod, this fixture is a combination 
drapery form and arm bracket on which 
straight, flat-hemmed drapery material 
is quickly pleated in a matter of minutes. 





The drapery material is secured with com. 
mon pins to five tubular forms on the fix. 
ture which is made of light steel, painted 
with rustproof aluminum paint. Attrac. 
tively pleated draperies result. 

The Decorod is well constructed and 
is designed to fit any window. The ad. 
justable slots make it possible to place 
the draperies over the windows or extend 
them to the side. The fixture swings out 
easily when access to the window is de. 
sired. Bin-Hay Corp., Dept. CUB, 45 
Exchange St., Rochester 4,N.Y. (Key No, 
109). 





Improved Natco Projector 


The improved NATCO model 3019.2 
16 mm. motion picture projector has 
unit Construction which permits easy re- 
moval of the complete picture and sound 
mechanisms for repair and adjustment, 
Both the sound and the picture compo- 
nents are made as complete units that are 
fitted into the projector assembly and 
can be quickly removed by any operator 
for cleaning or minor adjustment. Extra 
sound and picture units can be secured 
should it be necessary to send one out 
for major repairs. Natco, Inc., Dept. 
CUB, 505 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 
12, (Key No. 110). 





All Metal Soap Dispenser 


Bobrick Model 12 liquid soap dis- 
penser is made of highly polished Monel 
metal, which does not rust or corrode, 
to meet the hard service requirements of 
institutions. This all metal unit is vir- 
tually indestructible and has a capacity 
of over one quart. 

The new dispenser has the Bobrick 
860 valve, concealed wall fastening to 
make it theft proof, large hinged filler 
cap, and unbreakable “eye” to indicate 
time to refill. The design of the wall 
fastening makes it possible for the dis- 
penser to be attached with screws or 
with plastic rubber adhesive which elimi- 
nates the need of drilling holes in the 





wall surface. Bobrick Mfg. Co., Dept. 
CUB, 1839 Blake Ave., Los Angeles 26, 
Calif. (Key No. 111). 
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Product Literature 


@ “The Sweetest Music Ever Tolled” 1s 
the title of an attractive booklet on caril- 
lonic bells issued by Schulmerich Elec- 
tronics, Inc., Sellersville, Pa. The advan- 

of carillonic bells, which permit 
selective projection through directional 
and intensity control, are discussed in the 
booklet. Keyboards of several types of 
carillonic bells, including the new 61- 
note Flemish Carillonic Bell instrument, 
are illustrated and descriptive informa- 
tion is given. Some of the colleges and 
other institutions which have installed 
these carillonic bells are pictured and 
letters and comments from them add to 
the interest in the booklet. (Key No. 
112). 


@ The Weisway Cabinet Showers are 
illustrated and described in a folder re- 
cently issued by Henry Weis Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Elkhart, Ind. Specifications, typical 
floor plans, construction and general in- 
formation are given on several models. 
(Key No. 113). 


@ A compact slide-rule guide for proper 
floor finishing and maintenance is of- 
fered by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Ra- 
cine, Wis. Known as “Johnson's 3-Step 
Floor Finishing Selector,” the guide is 
designed for those responsible for floor 
finishing and maintenance and is op- 
erated by merely moving the slide up or 
down. Information on the proper finish- 
ing materials, application methods and 
reasons for them are given. (Key No. 
114), 


@ "Some Things You Ought to Know 
About Modern Margarine for America’s 
Daily Bread” is the title of a 16 page 
booklet issued by the National Associa- 
tion of Margarine Manufacturers, Mun- 
sey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. Details 
of the present tax problem make inter- 
esting reading. (Key No. 115). 


® United World Films, Inc., 445 Park 
Ave., New York 22, announces a new 
scholastic plan making available to col- 
leges and universities, on a rental basis, 
great international film classics. The 
films will be released through the Inter- 
national Film Classics Division of the 
company for non-theatrical use only. 
They are all on 16 mm. sound film with 


full subtitles on foreign language films. 
(Key No. 116). 


® Application, construction details, di- 
mensions, ratings and general informa- 
tion on Webster Type WI Extended 
Surface Radiation are given in Bulletin 
BB 1550A issued by Warren Webster 
& Co., Camden, N. J. Descriptive details, 
photographs of the product and of in- 
stallations and diagrammatic drawings 
are included. (Key No. 117). 
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@ “Doehler Tubular Furniture” is the 
title of a comprehensive catalog issued 
by Doehler Metal Furniture Co., Inc., 
192 Lexington Ave., New York 16. This 
44 page Catalog No. 94 gives sizes and 
specifications of chromium plated steel 
furniture, anodized aluminum furniture, 
chromium plated aluminum furniture 
and baked enamel steel furniture. Infor- 
mation on the line of costumers, smok- 
ers, sand urns and lamps offered by this 
company is also included as is a fabric 
color card with swatches of DuPont up- 
holstery fabrics available on Doehler 
furniture. Illustrations of the upholstered 
furniture are shown in color. (Key No. 
118), 


@ The importance of U. S. Government 
Grading of meats is stressed by Pfaelzer 
Brothers, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 
in a recent news release. To help you to 
become a better judge of meats, they are 
making available copies of the booklet 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, “Official United States Standards 
for Grades of Carcass Beef.” The book- 
let outlines the standards on which U. S. 
Government Grading is rigidly based 
and should prove invaluable to those re- 
sponsible for meat buying. Pfaelzer 
Brothers offer with it a copy of their 
“Market Guide,” a catalog and price list 
on Pfaelzer meat, poultry and food spe- 
cialty lines. (Key No. 119). 


@ Detailed information on Model 1-A 
and Model No. 2 Jackson Dishwashers 
is given in two new folders issued by 
Jackson Dishwasher Co., 3703 E. 93rd 
St., Cleveland 55, Ohio. The machines 
are fully described with diagrammatic 
illustrations of their operations. Model 
No. 2 is designed to meet the needs of 
institutions feeding large numbers while 
Model 1-A is designed for those with a 
smaller load. (Key No. 120). 


@ The Vestal Specifications booklet, 
"Floor Facts,” was designed by Vestal, 
Inc., 4963 Manchester St., St. Louis 10, 
Mo., especially for architects and engi- 
neers interested in better floor protection 
and maintenance. The booklet contains 
information about terrazzo, asphalt tile, 
linoleum, rubber, concrete and wood 
floors, and illustrates how materials 
should be specified. (Key No. 121). 


@ A 4 page, 2 color bulletin, “Selecting 
the Right Type of Steam Trap,” has been 
issued by Sarco Company, Inc., Empire 
State Bldg., New York 1. The bulletin 
contains an illustrated chart which per- 
mits the reader to select the right type of 
steam trap for ‘his particular require- 
ments. The special features, advantages 
and recommendations for each type of 
trap are listed and large, cross-sectional 
illustrations make it simple to follow the 
text. (Key No. 122). 


® A 12 page booklet has been issued by 
Otis Elevator Co., 260 Eleventh Ave., 
New York 1, describing its free Versical 
Transportation Engineering and Plan- 
ning Service. A study of the require- 
ments for vertical transportation equip- 
ment, passenger and freight elevators, 
Escalators and dumbwaiters, for any 
building, new or old and regardless of 
size, will be made by Otis engineers 
without obligation, according to infor- 
mation in Booklet B-677. (Key No, 123). 


© “Vitamin Content of Commercially 
Canned Foods” is the title of the most 
recent “Canned Food Table” issued by 
the Home Economics Division, National 
Canners Association, 1739 H St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The information is 
arranged in chart form and is taken from 
data based on research work of the Na- 
tional Canners Association and the Can 
Manufacturers’ Institute. (Key No. 124). 


@ A complete catalog showing the ex- 
tensive new line of fashion-length uni- 
forms offered by Angelica Jacket Co., 
1419 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo., is now 
available. Known as the “Blue Book of 
Uniforms,” Catalog 848 covers uniforms 
for men and women in a wide range of 
colors and new sanforized materials, in- 
cluding seersucker, sharkskin, chambray 
and Sanforset rayon, as well as poplin, 
broadcloth and Monte cloth. The catalog 
is attractively laid out and printed in 
color. A price list and information sheet to 
assist those responsible for purchasing 
are bound into the center of the book. 
(Key No. 125). 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


Norton Lasier Company, 466 W. Supe- 
rior St., Chicago 10, manufacturer of all 
types of door closers, announces a change 
in corporate name as of March 2, 1948, 
to LCN Closers, Inc. The company’s 
ownership, management, location, prod- 
ucts and policies remain unchanged. 
(Key No. 126). 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co., 560 Belmont 
Ave., Newark 8, N. J., has issued a no- 
tice recalling all extinguishers of the 
vaporizing liquid pump type of quart 
and 11/, quart size. An elusive and per- 
sistent corrosive in the extinguisher fluid, 
supplied to Pyrene by an outside manu- 
facturer, has severely damaged some of 
the recalled extinguishers and the com- 
pany therefore requests that all extin- 
guishers of this type be returned for 
replacement to ensure the extinguishers’ 
efficiency when needed. (Key No. 127). 


Reid Murdoch & Co., 325 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 10, Monarch Finer Foods 
division of Consolidated Grocers Corp., 
announces the opening of a Twin Cities 
branch at 500 N. Third St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (Key No. 128). 
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NOW YOU CAN HAVE 





Weed-Free Turf 


at far less cost than former weed-eradication methods! 


USE ONLY 1 TO 2 PINTS PER ACRE OF 





Highly Effective! Authorities have 
found that the ester forms of 2,4-D 
used in Agricultural Weed-No-More 
penetrate weed leaves within 5 min- 
utes or less, then begin to work in- 
stantly. 


Saves Time and Money! Using the 
new Weed-No-More spraying 
method developed and proved by 
Sherwin-Williams Research, one man 


can spray as many as 100 acres ina 


New Conquest.” 


PRODUCT OF SHERWIN-WILLIAMS RESEARCH © 


AGRICULTURAL 


: D-NO-(V/OR 


A Proven Ester Formulation of 2,4-D 


The use of Weed-No- 
More results in beautiful, weed-free 
turf. 


single day. 








New low-gallonage spray attachment 


Easy to Apply! Agricultural Weed-No- 
More is effectively applied to large turf 


NEW MOVIE TELLS ALL 


> 
. 
>. 
>. 
Committees and boards interested in large areas of weed-free turf . 
should see the new, full-color, 16mm sound film “Agriculture’s : 
It tells the full story of weed control with 2,4-D pe 

on farms and large turf areas. To arrange for a showing, consult ° 
your dealer or write direct to Agricultural Chemicals Division, 4 
1233 Midland Bidg., Cleveland 1, Ohio. e 
>. 

> 


Acme White Lead & Color Works, Detroit - W. W. Lawrence & Co, Pittsburgh 
« The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton - John Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
« The Martin-Senour Co., Chicago » The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 






areas with a simple, low-cost spray at- 
tachment quickly assembled and mount- 
ed on a tractor, Jeep, or truck. Pump 
can be driven by power take-off or a 
small gas engine Hand sprayers can be 
used for small areas. One to 2 pints of 
Weed-No-More in only 5 gallons or less 
of water per acre kills dandelion, plan- 
tain, buckhorn, and other turf weeds. 


For full information phone your supply 
dealer or write direct to Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Division, 1233 Midland Bldg., Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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Bi Gives the User Such 
Flexibility of Cooking Top Heat 
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GARLAND 
No. 45-28CX 


Only Garland Has Front- Firing! 


Seven individually controlled burners—all front fired—give you 

an infinite number of heat variations on the Garland Hot Top. The 
chef gets any heat he wants—where he wants it—when he 

wants it! He can prepare better food. He can do it 

faster. He can save fuel. He can help reduce 
the cost per meal served. Available for 
manufactured, natural or L-P gas. Consult 
your Garland Food Service Equipment Dealer. 


He is an expert advisor! 
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emi- COMMERCIAL cooatne 


Heavy Duty Ranges * Restaurant Ranges * Broilers « Deep Fat Fryers ° Toasters 
Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles 
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a PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 34 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Sa 
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Colorful, sparkling desserts and sal- 
ads are so easily prepared with Sexton 
flavored gelatine. Sexton Chocolate 
Dessert, too, is truly a taste sensation. 
Sexton uses only the finest to insure 
this appetizing appearance and deli- 
cious flavor. There are so many de- 
lightful ways to serve them... every 
one low in cost per serving .. . high 
in taste appeal. 


1948 John Sexton & Co. 





